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WE are again indebted to the kindness of Lord 
Brougham for the proof-sheets of the work before 
us. It commences with the life of Dr. Johnson. 
No greater life does the period of George the 
Third contain; and, whether viewed as moralist, 
poet, critic, biographer, or lexicographer, Johnson 
is the most distinguished man of his day. Many 
may hesitate to assign him the second of these 
wreaths ; but however slight in quantity, his poe- 
try has in it a pith and vigor that well indicates to 
what points he had the power to ascend, had not 
the stern realities of existence destroyed the ima- 
ginative, and compelled him to fix his attention on 
the real and practical objects in which lay his 
bread. Few things affect the mind more than the 
desolation of poverty that visited most of the illus- 
trious wits of that period: from it the Titan of the 
age was not exempt; and this moral and benefi- 
cent Prometheus, while pouring consolation to 
others, was heart-devoured by the vulture of care 
and anxiety preying on the immortal liver. John- 
son was born on the 18th of September, 1709, at 
Lichfield. His father was a bookseller. After a 
somewhat desultory education, he entered, at nine- 
teen years of age, Pembroke College, Oxford. 
While there he was in great pecuniary difficulty, 
and ultimately left it without a degree, though he 
continued to the close of life to honor his Alma 
Mater, and spent many of his happiest days in col- 
lege society. It must, however, be noted, that 
Johnson never assumed the title of Doctor, which 
was tardily bestowed upon him after the publica- 
tion of his dictionary, but wrote himself, on his 
card, ‘* Mr. Johnson”’ to the last. 

That morbid, or rather morbific, affection that at 
times superinduced a torpor of faculties, began at 
an early period of even his college life; and this 
giant in intellect always labored under the fearful 
impression that he should become insane. It is 
more than probable, that the religious tendency of 
Johnson’s mind alone prevented him from suicide ; 
for religion in a strong mind produces that requisite 
balance of the feelings that is essential to the right 
use of them, subduing the intellectual and imagin- 
ative within due limits, and educing the moral, re- 
flective, and spiritual faculties. ‘* Law’s Serious 
Call to a Holy Life,”’ (a work the writer has found 


of admirable influence, notwithstanding its quaint- 


ness,) has the honor of convincing the judgment 
of Johnson of the necessity for religion. He came 
to it to scoff, and remained to pray. It is not every 
book that brings a Johnson to his knees. The ex- 
tent of Johnson’s classical acquirements as a Latin 
versifier was certainly not equal to Milton’s ; but 
the suffrage of Pope on this question weighs with 
us but triflingly, since the brilliant bard knew but 
indifferently either Greek or Latin in a critical 


sense. Johnson became at first one of that unfor- | 
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tunate class, an usher at a school, a walk of life 
he quitted in disgust. ‘* Lobo’s History of Abys- 
sinia’’ is among his early literary works: it is a 
translation. In 1734, after quitting this employ, 
he marries a widow, a person of no personal rec- 
ommendations, but one of more than ordinary men- 
tal powers, and one who succeeded in obtaining 
complete rule over his heart and affections for six- 
teen years, and after whose decease he ever kept 
the day of her death as a fast, and offered up 
prayers for her soul. We have witnessed a singu- 
lar adherence to this habit of praying for the dead 
in many exalted minds. We trust they were per- 
sonally benefited by it; but the souls of the dead 
are fixed in the bodements of glory or gloom, from 
which no prayer can rescue. 

In the spring of 1737 Johnson came to London, 
and commenced a literary life. Amid a mass of 
other matters he published his ‘‘ London’? and 
‘The Vanity of Human Wishes.’’ Pope gener- 
ously expressed his admiration of the ‘* London.” 
This period was, however, one of fearful struggle 
with him for the means of livelihood, as the cor- 
respondence with Cave sadly indicates. Johnson 
**impransus,’’ was the signature to one letter, 
while he was translating ‘Fra Paolo.” The 
story of the ‘* Rasselas,”’ written in the evenings 
of the week of his mother’s death, to defray her 
funeral expenses and debts—that sacrifice to filial 
duty, which God remembered well, produced the 
sad and suffering son only one hundred pounds! 
The terrible affliction of his life preying on him 
with the deeper affection of the heart. We have 
to direct the attention of our readers to the beauti- 
ful notice Lord Brougham has taken of this affection, 
and the comparison of an analogous instance at p. 16. 


‘¢ Great wits to madness sure are near allied, 
And small partitions do their bounds divide,”’ 


is too true in the morbid tendency remarkable in 
Collins, Johnson, and Newton. Among the contri- 
butions of Johnson to the Gentleman's Magazine,’ 
were the debates in parliament. Johnson never 
designed that these should be considered as actual 
reports of the proceedings in the house, but many 
persons have viewed them in that light. ‘The ac- 
quaintance with Savage during his first five years 
in London, was in all respeets unfortunate for 
Johnson. Few, however, can do other than sym- 
pathize with the generous defence of Savage when 
| dead, or fee) other than astonished at the daring 
attack on his unfeeling mother. Lady Macclesfield 
| was seventy years of age when the life of Savage 
appeared, and the chief scandal of that life had 
| been fifty years previous; so that we fully concur 
with Lord Brougham, that the escape of Johnson 
from action for libel is somewhat marvellous. ‘I'he 
,aged mother was therefore probably too conscious 
‘of the truth, if not of all, of much, that Johnson 
| had written ; still so aged a woman is not the light 


_in which, from that life, we are prepared to regard 
Savage’s mother. 
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The miscellaneous character of Johnson’s labors, 
as enumerated by Lord Brougham, is quite astound- 
ing during the twenty-five years of his London life, 
but we doubt not is far below the truth. Yet how 
inadequate the remuneration. ‘‘ The Vanity of 
Human Wishes’’ produced him fifteen guineas ! 
The “Irene” failed from want of dramatic in- 
terest, and it is curious to see Johnson and Gold- 
smith both experiencing the vanity of dress’ in no 
moderate degree. ‘The author of “ Irene,’’ Sam- 
uel Johnson, in a scarlet and gold-laced waistcoat 
and gold-laced hat, fancying himself induing the 
fitting costume for a dramatic author. The 
‘** Rambler” appeared in 1750 and 1751. It will 
live in some of its papers while the language 
lasts. The ‘Idler’? saw the light in 1758 and 
1759. They were nearly all Johnson’s own pa- 
pers, unsupported, as Addison was in his ‘* Specta- 
tor,’ by numerous friends. He announced the 
Dictionary in 1747. His dispute with Lord Ches- 
terfield at its outset is not favorable to Johnson’s 
amenity of disposition, a faculty in which he did 
not abound ; nor if the story of a small pecuniary 
gift from the earl be true, which he neglected 
to acknowledge, in all respects to his seldom 
impeached veracity. The stipulated price was 
£1575; but the expenses of amanuenses for a 
rs, period of time, left him but a small gainer 

it. 

4" 1759 he lost his mother; in 1752 his wife. 
He then entered on that singular line of conven- 
tienal existence with Miss Williams, Mrs. Des- 
~‘moulines, and Mr. Levett, an apothecary, all of 
~whom were materially aided by his benevolence, 
-and the second only survived Johnson. His lines 
-on tis humble companion, Levett, show both 
-affeetion and imagination. Johnson had struggled 
-on unstained by any act of meanness, subserviency, 
or dishonesty to fifty-four years of age. At this 
period Lord Bute incurred the rancor of the 
** North Briton” to no smal] extent, by conferring 
on the first of English lexicographers a pension 
from the crown of £300 per annum. How fear- 
ful an influence does party exercise! Men like 
Wilkes and Charchill grudging the veteran John- 
son this £300 per annum, which, given earlier, 
had enriched England with many a noble and ma- 
tured production, and enabled Johnson to write 
something nearer to the perfect model of an En- 
glish dictionary. Wilkes did not fail to turn upon 
him the full foree of his own definitions of a pen- 
sioner—‘‘ a slave of state paid to obey a master,” 
and a pension, ** pay, given to a state hireling for 
treason to his country.’’ Both are as erroneous 
and prejudiced as possible, and certainly conduce 
in no respect to the credit of the writer of a dic- 
tionary, who ought to be unimpassioned. It is to 
us no sufficient answer to say, that the twenty-two 
years of his life that followed after the grant of the 
pension did not produce the same relative portion 
of high literary performance with the preceding 
twenty-five. Johnson had worked too hard to 
work long; his malady, too, gained on him. The 
*« Lives of the Poets,’’ however, his master-piece, 
was produced, and over this period his two pam- 

hlets, ‘‘ Taxation no Tyranny,’’ and ‘* On the 
Falkland Isles.” In 1765 he commenced his inti- 
‘macy with Mrs. Thrale. The circumstances of 
this intimacy, and the marriage with Piozzi of this 
lady, are not dwelt upon by Lord Brougham with 
the same degree of bitterness that many persons 
have evinced. Of the character of Mrs. Pics and 
of her subsequent passion, we presume we must 
call it, for Conway, the actor, and of the deception 





reputed to have been practised on him relative to 
the disposal of her property, Johnson would proba- 
bly have approved much less: but surely he could 
not have loved Mrs. Thrale, to which cause Lord 
Brougham, and we own with some appearance of 
justice, appears to have assigned his irate feelings 
on her marriage with Piozzi. But we entertain 
little doubt that Madame Piozzi continued to sink 
lower and lower in the scale of society by her 
marriage, and at length found herself almost en- 
tirely surrounded by mimes and musicians. We 
are far from insinuating that some of the highest 
minds of our era are not to be found among these ; 
but the general class is unmixedly bad and frivo- 
lous, and mere pretenders to intellectuality. The 
life of Johnson grew more pleasant and conven- 
tional during his latter years, and tours in varieus 
parts enabled him to obtain deeper insight into 
mankind, which the ** Rasselas’* and many other 
of his works fail to exhibit. In 1783, when 74, 
he suffered from a paralytic stroke. Under 
this affliction he was still himself in a wonderful 
degree. Conscious of the blow, from a confusion 
and indistinctness in his head for half a minute, he 
prayed for the preservation of his faculties, and 
then turned his devotions into Latin verse, to see 
that he was equal to an effort of order. How 
similar to the death of Wollaston, who, hearing 
his friends speak of him as dead, motioned for a 
pencil, and continued to mark strokes on the paper 
fainter and fainter, until he expired! He re- 
covered from the immediate effects of this first 
blow, but did not get his speech until the second 
day. For a year he remained in a weakly state, 
but not, however, without seeing his friends, and 
going out at times, but died on the 18th December, 
1784, ‘‘ having suffered,’’ says Lord B., ‘* far less 
from apprehension of the event than his former 
habit of regarding it with an extreme horrer might 
have led us to expect.’’ The following ebserva- 
tions of Lord Brougham on his understanding are 
as sound as comprehensive :— 

‘*'The prevailing character of his understanding 
was the capacity of taking a clear view of any 
subject presented to it, a determination to ascertain 
the object of search, and a power of swiftly per- 
ceiving it. His sound sense made him pursue 
steadily what he saw was worth the pursuit, 
piercing at once the husk to reach the kernel, re- 
jecting the dross which men’s errors and defects 
of perspicacity or infirmity of judgment had spread 
over the ore, and rejecting it without ever being 
tempted by its superficial and worthless hues to 
regard it with any tolerance. Had he been as 
knowing as he was acute, had his vision been as 
extensive as it was clear within narrow limits, he 
would only have gained by this resolute determi- 
nation not to be duped, and would not have been 
led into one kind of error by his fear of falling into 
another. But it must be allowed, that even in his 
most severe judgments he was far oftener right 
than wrong; and that on all ordinary questions, 
both of opinion and of conduct, there were few 
men whom it was more hopeless to attempt de- 
ceiving, either by inaccurate observation, by unre- 
flecting appeals to the authority, whether of great 
names or of great numbers, by cherished prepos- 
sessions little examined, or by all the various 
forms which the cant of custom or of sentiment is 
wont to assume. Out of this natural bent of his 
understanding arose as naturally the constant habit 
of referring all matters, whether for argument or 
for opinion, to the decision of plain common sense. 
His reasonings were short ; his topics were homely ; 
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his way to the conclusion lay in a straight line, 
the shortest between any two points; and though 
he would not deviate from it so as to lose himself, 
he was well disposed to look on either side, that 
he might gather food for his contemptuous and 
somewhat sarcastic disposition, laughing at those 
whom he saw bewildered, rather than pitying 
their errors. To the desire of short and easy 
proof, and the love of accuracy when it could be 
obtained, and to which he sometimes sacrificed 
truth by striving after exact reasoning on subjects 
that admit not of it, we may ascribe this great 
fondness for common arithmetic, one of the very 
few sciences with which’ he was acquainted. 
With the vices of such an understanding and such 
a disposition he was sufficiently imbued, as well 
as with its excellencies. He was very dogmatical 
—very confident, even presumptuous; not very 
tolerant. He was also apt to deal in truisms, and 
often inclined, when he saw through them himself, 
to break down an argument, sometimes over- 
whelming it with the might of loud assertion, 
sometimes cutting it short by the edge of a sneer. 
Seeing very clearly within somewhat narrow limits, 
he easily believed there was nothing beyond them 
to see ; and fond of reducing each argument to its 
simplest terms and shortest statement, he fre- 
quently applied a kind of reasoning wholly unsuited 
to the subject matter, pronounced decisions of 
which the dispute was not susceptible, and fell 
into errors which more knowing inquirers and 
calmer disputants, without his perspicacity or his 
powers of combining, would easily and surely 
have avoided.” 

The remarks on the style, the well-known 
Roman, of our great lexicographer, we should 
searcely have been led to anticipate from a writer 
so close to the model of Addison and Robertson as 
Lord Brougham. 

‘* The peculiarities of his style may be traced 
to the same source—the characteristic features of 
his understanding and disposition. What he per- 
ceived clearly, he clearly expressed. His diction 
was distinct ; it was never involved; it kept ideas 
in their separate and proper places; it did not 
abound in synonymes and repetition; it was 
manly, and it was measured, despising meretri- 
cious and trivial ornament, avoiding all slovenli- 
ness, rejecting mere surplusage, generally through- 
out very concise, often needlessly full, and almost 
always elaborate; the art of the workman being 
made manifest in the plainly artificial workman- 
ship. A love of hard and learned words prevailed 
throughout; and a fondness for balanced periods 
was its special characteristic. But there was often 
great felicity in the expression, occasionally a 
pleasing cadence in the rhythm, generally an epi- 
grammatic turn in the language as well as in the 
idea. Even where the workmanship seemed most 
to bias the material, and the word craft to be ex- 
ercised needlessly, and the diction to run to waste, 
there was never any feebleness to complain of, and 
always something of skill and effect to admire. 
The charm of nature was ever wanting, but the 
presence of great art was undeniable. Nothing 
was of the careless aspect which the highest of 
artists ever give their master-pieces—the produce 
of elaborate but concealed pains; yet the strong 
hand of an able workman was always marked ; 
and it was observed, too, that he disdained to hide 
from us the far less labor which he had much 
more easily bestowed.” 


We perfectly agree with Lord Brougham that 





the weight of a style like Dr. Johnson's is some- 
what oppressive, and that little meaning is at times 
concealed under pompous expression: still, even 
this style without matter is better than that fearful 
negation of both that so many modern writers ex- 
hibit. The facility of Johnson's composition may 
be gathered from the fact, that he composed forty- 
eight printed pages of the life of Savage in one 
night. On these matters of facility of composition, 
persons must necessarily rely on the testimony of 
personal friends of one another. The following 
remarks on Johnson, who was a stiff and uncom- 
promising Tory and a Jacobite, may not, however, 
be far from truth. 

‘** Yet he so greatly loved established things, so 
deeply venerated whatever had the sanction of 
time, that he both shut his eyes to many defects 
in his view consecrated by age, and unreasonably 
transferred to mere duration the respect which 
reason itself freely allows to whatever has the 
testimony of experience in its favor. 

‘The established church, the established gov- 
ernment, the established order of things in general, 
found in him an unflinching supporter, because a 
sincere and warm admirer; and giving his confi- 
dence entirely, he either was content to suspend his 
reason in a great majority of instances, or, at least, 
to use it only for the purpose of attaining the con- 
clusion in favor of existing institutions, and 
excluding all farther argument touching their 
foundations. ’’ 

His prejudices were certainly strong, both with 
respect to the French and Americans. His horror 
of infidels we like, and wish only that the feeling 
were more general. Johnson did not possess any 
knowledge of the exact sciences; hence in his 
criticism on Newton, whom he undertook to re- 
view, he only indicated his own ignorance. His 
Dictionary, however faulty, and it is most remark- 
ably so in etymons, and faulty where we should 
least have anticipated it, even in Latin and 
Greek derivations, is—notwithstanding the Anglo- 
Saxon deficiencies, which are still greater—a 
work of wonderful merit. 

We have stated our high opinion of the ‘* Lives 
of the Poets.”’ The omission of Goldsmith is 
certainly singular; and we quite agree with the 
noble lord before us in assigning very high merit 
to that of Pope, of Dryden, and of Cowley. He 
is also, all things considered, wonderfully impartial 
in his judgment on Milton. With regard to per- 
sonal character and habits, we think there is min- 
gled matter of praise and censure. Dogmatic he 
most assuredly was, and often dogmatically wrong ; 
as often insufferably right, repeatedly judicious, 
firm, and strenuous in opinions. Benevolence he 
possessed in a remarkable degree ; and though his 
morals exhibited much to regret, fiom that fever- 
ish knowledge he ever appeared to possess, to 
investigate the feelings at heart of even the most 
depraved, and which often led him into that 
society, still was he sound at heart, and regretted 
that, knowing his duty well, his knowledge and 
practice were not equal. Lord Brougham to us 
does not appear, in the main, to have liked John- 
son, who was certainly a hearty hater; but the 
concluding paragraph of his life is as generous as 


it is just. 

“ He was friendly, and actively so, in the great- 
est degree; he was charitable beyond what even 
prudential considerations might justify ; as firmly 
as he believed the Gospel, so constantly did he 
practise its divine maxim, ‘ that it is more blessed 


















to give than to receive.’ His sense of justice was 
strict and constant; his love of truth was steady 
and unbroken in all matters, as well little as great ; 
nor did any man ever more peremptorily deny the 
existence of white lies : fur he justly thought that 
when a habit of being careless of the truth in tri- 
fling things once has been formed, it will become 
easily, nay, certainly applicable to things of mo- 
ment. His habitual piety, his sense of his own 
imperfections, his generally blameless conduct in 
the various relations of life, has been already suffi- 
ciently deseribed, and has been illustrated in the 
preceding narrative. He was a good man as he 
was a great man; and he had so firm a regard for 
virtue, that he wisely set much greater store by 
his worth than by his fame.” (p. 85.) 

The next life before us is Adam Smith. After 
a brief summary on economical science, commenc- 
ing with Antonio Bandini, of Sienna, who in the 
year 1737 recommended to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany a free trade in corn, and reviewing De 
Gournay, De Quesnay, and others, we have Adam 
Smith introduced: he was born in 1723. Smith, 
having received the rudiments of education in 
Scotland, entered Baliol College, Oxford. He 
remained at that university seven years. Oxford 
did not, however, rise higher in his estimation by 
residence, and probably, as Lord Brougham 
remarks, inhibiting him from reading Hume's 
‘* Treatise on Human Nature’’ did not much mend 
his dislike. In 1748 he removed to Edinburgh, 
and then became acquainted with most of the cel- 
ebrated men of the day. Glasgow offered him the 
Professorship of Logic ; but he soon exchanged it 
for that of Moral Philosophy. He taught moral 
philosophy for twelve years; but of these discov- 
eries we have no remains. He was a contributor 
to the Edinburgh Review in 1755. His ‘* Theory 
of Moral Sentiments’’ made its appearance in 1759, 
and to this was appended a ‘‘ Dissertation on the 
Origin of Languages.’’ He resigned his profes- 
sorship in 1763, to attend the Duke of Buccleuch 
upon his travels. On this tour he made the ac- 
quaintance of various learned continental scholars ; 
and among others, one whose pursuits were anal- 
ogous to his own, Quesnay. He returned to 
England ; and in 1766 his celebrated work, ‘‘ The 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations,”’ made its appearance. Hume lived to 
see it, and to approve it. He became shortly after 
a Commissioner of Customs—an appointment cer- 
tainly by no means suited to him, and ill chosen. 
In 1788 he was elected Rector of the University 
of Glasgow. That university conferred on him, 
in 1762, the degree of LL.D. The duties of his 
office in the Customs were extremely laborious ; 
and no doubt the influence of these dull details 
affected the powers of a mind that might otherwise 
have produced a work to rival his ‘* Opus Mag- 
num.’ He died in 1790, and the account given 
in Hutton of his last interview with his friends is 
highly interesting. Great men mislike to see their 
immature productions outlive them, and Adam 
Smith made his friends promise that his should 
not survive their author ; and consequently all his 
other writing, comprising eighteen folio volumes 
of MS., were destroyed, excepting his ** Specula- 
tive History of Astronomy.”’ 

Lord Brougham’s general summary of his char- 
acter and acquirements is extremely fair. 

‘The true picture of the great author’s intel- 
lectual character is presented by his writings ; and 
of the depth, the comprehensiveness, the general 
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accuracy of his views on the various subjects to 
which his mind was bent, there can be but one 
opinion. His understanding was enlarged, and it 
was versatile ; his sagacity, when he applied him- 
self deliberately to inquiry or to discussion, was 
unerring ; his information was extensive and cor- 
rect; his fancy was rich and various; bis taste, 
formed upon the purest models of antiquity, was 
simple and chaste. His integrity was unimpeach- 
able, and the warmth of his affections knew no 
chill, even when the languor of age and the weight 
of ill-health was upon him; his nature was kindly 
in the greatest degree, and his benevolence was 
extensive, leading him to indulge in acts of private 
charity, pushed beyond his means, and concealed 
with the most scrupulous delicacy towards its ob- 
jects. Stern votaries of religion have complained 
of his deficiencies in piety, chiefly because of his 
letter upon the death of his old and intimate 
friend, Mr. Hume; but no one can read the 
frequent and warm allusions, with which his works 
abound, to the moral government of the world, to 
reliance upon the All-wise Disposer, to the hopes 
of a future state, and not be convinced that his 
mind was deeply sensible to devout impressions. 
Nay, even as to his estimate of Mr. Hume’s char- 
acter, we are clearly entitled to conclude that he 
regarded his friend as an exception to the rule 
that religion has a powerful and salutary influence 
on morals, because he has most forcibly stated his 
opinion, that whenever the principles of religion 
which are natural to it are not perverted or cor- 
rupted, ‘the world justly places a double confi- 
dence in the rectitude of the religious man’s 
behavior.’ ’’ (p. 120 ) 

Few persons were more opposite than Johnson 
and Smith. Johnson loved argument—engrossed 
conversation. Smith sat and watched. He was 
one of the most absent men conceivable ; few mvure 
abstracted from common objects. 

The ** Theory of Moral Sentiments” contains 
much beautiful writing ; and Lord Brougham has 
selected some of the choicest morceaux. We own 
the notice which we subjoin rather amused us, 
when we read it. 

** How well has he painted the man of system, 
and how many features of this portrait have we 
recognized in Mr. Bentham, and others of our day ! 
* He is apt to be very wise in his own conceit, aud 
is often so enamored with the supposed beauty of 
his own ideal plan of government, that he eannot 
suffer the smallest deviation from any part of it. 
He goes on to establish it completely, in all its 
parts, without any regard either to the great inter- 
ests or to the strong prejudices which may oppose 
it. He seems to imagine that he can arrange the 
different members of a great society with as much 
ease as the hand arranges the different pieces on a 
chess-board. He does not consider that the pieces 
upon the chess-hoard have no other principle of 
motion beside that which the hand impresses upon 
them ; but that in the great chess-board of human 
society, every single piece has a principle of action 
of its own, altogether different from that which the 
legislature might choose to impress upon it. If 
these principles coincide and act in the same direc- 
tion, the game of human society will! go on easily 
and harmoniously, and is very likely to be happy 
and successful. If they are opposite or different, 
the game will go on miserably, and the society 
must be at all times in the highest degree of dis- 
order.’ ‘For a man to insist upon establishing, 
and upon establishing all at once and in spite of all 
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opposition, anything which his own idea of policy | work upon ; we answer, that unless those other 
and law may seem to require, must often be the | classes worked upon the raw materials, and sup- 
highest degree of arrogance. It is to erect his own | plied the farmer’s necessities, he would be forced 
judgment into the supreme standard of right and | to allot part of his labor to this employment, while 
wrong. It is to fancy himself the only wise and | he forced others to assist in raising the rude pro- 
worthy man in the commonwealth, that his fellow-| duce. In such a complicated system, it is clear 
creatures should accommodate themselves to him, | that all labor has the same effect, and equally in- 
and not to them.” (p. 129.) creases the whole mass of wealth. Nor can any 
We know well that Bentham looked on Brough- | attempt be more vain than theirs who would define 
am as his neophyte; and great indeed was his|the particular parts of the machine that produce 
astonishment when he discovered that his lord-| the motion, which is necessarily the result of the 
ship’s truly great and original mind was not one | whole powers combined, and depends on each one 
to be merged in his own Crambo-system, or to be of the mutually connected members. Yet so 
deceived in the conclusions from it. We know | wedded have those theorists been to the notion, 
the aged man had the vanity to imagine that the | that certain necessary kinds of employment are 
Chancellor of England would exhibit Benthamism | absolutely unproductive, that a writer of no less 
even in the courts of highest jurisdiction ; we know | name than Dr. Smith, has not serupled to rank the 
also he was disappointed to find the chains broken, | capital sunk in the public debt, or spent in warfare, 
and the intellectual giant enlarged to his full di-|in the same class with the property consumed by 
mension ; and we further know, that the whole of | fire, and the labor destroyed by pestilence. He 
that school and tribe has never ceased to abuse and | ought surely to have reflected, that the debts of a 
vilify him whom they could not pen down in their | country are always contracted, and its wars entered 
Cimmerian Owlet cavern. He broke from them, |into, for some purpose, either of security or 
for he was not of them. |aggrandizement ; and that stock thus employed 
Many passages of this work of Lord Brougham | must have produced an equivalent, which cannot 
contain curious confessions. His lordship freely | be asserted of property or population absolutely 
owns they hit his former party hard. We give destroyed. This equivalent may have been great- 
the following : jer or less; thatis, the money spent for useful 
‘** The leaders of the discontented party seldom | purposes may have been applied with more or less 
fail to hold out some plausible plan of reformation, prudence and frugality. Those purposes, too, may 
which they predict will not only remove the incon- have been more or Jess useful ; and a certain de- 
veniences aud relieve the distresses immediately gree of waste and extravagance always attends the 
complained of, but will prevent in all coming time | operations of funding and of war. But this must 
any return of the like inconveniences and distresses. | only be looked upon as an addition to the necessary 
They often propose on this account to remodel the | price at which the benefits in view are to be bought. 
constitution, and to alter in some of its most | The food of a country, in like manner, may be used 
essential parts that system of government under with different degrees of economy ; and the nece-- 
which the subjects of a great empire have enjoyed | sity of eating may be supplied at more or less cust. 
perhaps peace, security, and even glory, during So long as the love of war is a necessary evil in 
the course of several centuries. The great body human nature, it is absurd to denominate the 
of the party are commonly intoxicated with the expenses unproductive that are incurred by defend- 
imaginary beauty of this ideal system, of which |ing a country ; or, which is also the same thing, 
they have no experience, but which has been pre- | preventing an invasion, by a judicious attack of an 
sented to them in all the most dazzling colors in | enemy ; or which is also the same thing, avoiding 
which the eloquence of their leader could display | the necessity of war by a prudent system of foreign 
it. The leaders themselves, thongh they may | policy. And he who holds the labor of soldiers 
originally have meant nothing but their own aggran- | and sailors and diplomatic agents to be unproduc- 
dizement, become many of them in time the dupes | tive, commits precisely the same error as he who 
of their own sophistry, and are as eager for this should maintain that the labor of the hedger is 
great reformation as the weakest and foolishest of unproductive because he only protects and does not 
their followers. Even though the leaders should rear the crop. All these kinds of labor and em- 
have preserved their own heads, as indeed they | ployments of stock are parts of the system, and 
commonly do, free from this fanaticism, yet they | all are equally productive of wealth.’’ (p. 212.) 
dare not always disappoint the expectations of their) A variety of curious and original Jetiers follow ; 
followers ; but are often obliged, though contrary | but we shall not extract from them, as this would 
to their principles and their conscience, to act as if | be scarcely fair in an unpublished work, and we 
they were under the common delusion.’’ (p. 131.) pass to the next life, the celebrated Lavoisier. 
The mighty work, however. of Adam Smith is.| This eminent chemist and philosopher was bern 
as we have mentioned, the ‘* Wealth of Nations.”’ | at Paris in 1743. He was of opulent parents, and 
Of this we have a complete analysis placed before being placed in the Collége Mazarin, attained a 
us. On this work political economy may be said | high classical proficiency. His taste, however, 
to depend as a science. Dr. Smith’s great deduc- | conducted him to science, and to its severer foruis 
tion and distinction between productive and unpro-\in mathematics and astronomy. Botany soon ob- 
ductive labor we always thought questionable ; and | tained his attention. He then extended his view 
Lord Brougham impeaches his conclusion. Com- | to other subjects, and attained such proficiency in 
mon sense will completely confirm the reasoning | various points of scientific investigation, that he 
so ably set forth by his lordship in the appendix to | was enabled to enter the academy at twenty-five 
this life. years of age. Geology, then in its infaney, (what 
** All the branches of useful industry work to- | is it now’) occupied his attention. He published 
gether to the common end, as all the parts of each his earliest paper on the *‘Analysis of Gvpsur ”’ 
branch coperate to its particular object. If you | Chemistry seon began to command his sole atten- 
say that the farmer feeds the community, and pro- ‘tion. In 1758 and 1759 he experimented large ly 
duces al] the raw materials which the other classes | with a view to ascertain that water may, by 1¢- 
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me distillations, be converted into earth; and 
e endeavored to determine whether or not there 
was any foundation for the opinion that water 
ean, by repeated distillations, become so elastic 
and aeriform as to escape through the pores of 
vessels. 

The former opinion had been held by Bonde, 
and Margraaf and others ; the latter by Stahl. He 
negatived both propositions ; so that to this phi- 
Josopher belongs the triumph of separating the 
component parts of earth and water, and proving 
that they are not mutually convertible ; and the 
elasticity of water was equally determined by him. 
The young students of chemistry in England 
ought to bear in mind, that Lavoisier was occupied 
for one hundred and one days on one of these ex- 
periments. For a short period at this time of his 
life the attempt to supply Paris with water occu- 
pied much of his attention. He soon resumed his 
chemical] pursuits. Black, Cavendish, and Priest- 
ley had made numerous discoveries on the nature 
of gases ; and Lavoisier was at this period direct- 
ing his attention to the calcination of metals. He 
drew from his experiments the inference, that cal- 
cination is caused by the union of air with the 
metal, and not by the loss of any body, as phlogis- 
ton combined with it. He, by this course, nega- 
tived again the Stahlian theory. Lavoisier stood 
on the verge of two important discoveries, Lord 
Brougham justly remarks, at this period—the com- 
— of the atmosphere and oxygen ; both, 
however, were reserved fur Priestley. Equally 
near was he to the discovery that the diamond is 
identical with pure carbon. The destruction of 
the diamond by fire, as Lavoisier expressed it, or 
the action of heat upon it, he knew well. New- 


ton, from an opposite process of reasoning, had 
inferred the combustibility of the diamond ; and 
Macquer had proved that it could be converted into 


charcoal. Lavoisier arrived at the inference, that 
the air produced during the combustion of the 
diamond was fixed air. How close he was on the 
great discovery that the diamond is pure carbon, 
will appear from the following words: ‘* We 
should never have expected,” he says, “‘ to find 
any relation between charcoal and diamond, and it 
would be unreasonable to push this analogy too 
far ; it only exists, because both substances seem 
to be properly ranged in the class of combustible 
bodies ; and because they are of all these bodies 
the most fixed, when kept from the contact of 
air.”’ He adds: ‘It is far from beirg impossi- 
ble, that the blackest matter should come from 
surrounding bodies, and not from the diamond 
itself.’’ 

One step would have shown him that the dia- 
mond and the pure carbonaceous matter were 
identical, and he had before him the discovery of 
Black, that fixed air was produced by the cum- 
bustion of charcoal. In 1773 he made some very 
accurate experiments on calcination, and he proved 
from them that the whole mass of air and metal 
after calcination weighed exactly the same as be- 
fore the operation, and that the metal had gained 
what the air had lost—a most important dis- 
covery ; but an inference appended to it is very 
remarkable for various reasons. He adds, that 
the atmosphere is composed of two gases, one, in 
the words of Lord Brougham, ‘ capable of sup- 
porting life and flame, and of combining with 
metals in their calcination ; the other incapable of 
supporting either life or flame, or of combining 
with metals.’’ ‘This was not just to others, as we 
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shall show. His paper was to have been read at 
Martinmas, 1774, and was “‘ rémis”’ to the 10th 
of May, 1777. He says, that he had a letter from 
Beccaria, 12th of November, 1774, but that his 
own memoir was then drawn up, and that an ex- 
tract only was read at the November session. He 
does not say that the important point of the gases 
was then inserted, nor hew long before 1777 it 
was added. He also omits to state a remarkable 
communication that Priestley made to him in 
October, 1774, of his great discovery of oxygen. 
Nor does he mention that Priestley received, in 
1771-3, the Copley medal from the Royal Society, 
for the discovery of azote in 1772. The printed 
paper of Priestley is extant in the Philosophical 
Transactions. Lavoisier’s experiments on tin in 
1770, and on minium and calcination of metals in 
1771, could not have given it to him. It is there- 
fore perfectly clear, that the experiments of our 
countryman led him to the inference on the atmos- 
pheric gases. He says, in the “‘ Elémens de 
Chimie,”’ ** Cet air (oxygen gas) nous avons 
découvert presqu’ en méme temps, Dr. Priestley, 
M. Scheele, et moi.”” The precise time of Dr. 
Priestley’s discovery is quite apparent. Scheele, 
ignorant of the doctor’s discovery, made the same 
in 1775. Priestley and Scheele then did not dis- 
cover it, ‘‘ presqu’ en méme temps,” far less 
Lavoisier. In eight separate papers, printed be- 
tween 1772 and 1780, not a hint of Lavoisier’s 
claim to this discovery is apparent. It was only 
in 1782 he claimed to be a co-discoverer with 
Priestley ; but even then he admits the experi- 
ments that led to it were performed in February, 
1775, and Priestley had announced it in 1774. He 
also added in that paper, at first, the remarkable 
point that Priestley had discovered oxygen at 
nearly the same time as himself, and he believes a 
little earlier : ** et je crois méme avant moi.’’ But 
he ungenerously omits, after a lapse of many 
years, to give Priestley the benefit of his own pre- 
vious confession, not inserting in the ‘“* Elémens de 
Chimie,”’ the words previously given in his paper 
read to the academy in 1782. Priestley’s own 
account of the discovery of oxygen is as fol- 
lows. It is extracted from his work on Phlogis- 
ton :— 

‘* The case was this. Having made the dis- 
covery of oxygen some time before I was in Paris 
in the year 1774, I mentioned it at the table of M. 
Lavoisier, when most of the philosophical people 
of the city were present, saying that it was a kind 
of air in which a candle burnt much better than in 
common air, but I had not then given it any name. 
At this all the company, and Mr. and Mrs. La- 
voisier as much as any, expressed great surprise. 
I told them I had gotten it from precipitate per se, 
and also from red lead. Speaking French very 
imperfectly, and being little acquainted with the 
terms of chemistry, | said plombe rouge, which 
was not understood till Mr. Macquer said I must 
mean minium. M. Scheele’s discovery was cer- 
tainly independent of mine, though, I believe, not 
made quite so early.’ 

We believe Lord Brougham’s inference to be 
irrefutable ; and it is only fair to his lordship to 
say, that the above reasoning is borrowed from the 
facts elicited by himself, and published in the work 
before us, viz., that Priestley discovered oxygen 
in 1774; Scheele in 1775; Lavoisier neither in 
1774 nor 1775. It was to this discovery, how- 
ever, that his theory of combustion is due. Hav- 
ing learnt from the discoverer of oxygen its exist- 
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ence, he arrived at the important generalization 
that it is the acidifying principle, and he named 
his great rival’s discovery oxygen in consequence. 
At this period, while Lavoisier was occupied on 
generalizing, as Lord Brougham felicitously ob- 
serves, the phenomena of other discoverers, but 
not materially adding to the store of facts from his 
own, two important points were determined in 
England, the composition of water and of the 
nitrous acid. Mr. Cavendish is the undisputed 
discoverer of the latter ; of the former, Cavendish 
made the great experiment upon which it rests ; 
but Mr. Watt, from less elaborate processes, had 
drawn out before him the inference that water was 
not a simple element, but a combination of oxy- 
gen with hydrogen gas. A passage in the New 
Quarterly, vol. v., p. 451, may possibly not con- 
vey a sufficiently balanced judgment on this ques- 
tion, leaving it a divided point between these great 
men ; but the merit of drawing out the inference 
first, is assuredly Mr. Watt’s. Here again, we 
regret to say, Lavoisier claimed to himself the dis- 
covery of other men. But when Lavoisier and 
Laplace, before several academicians, performed 
the experiment on which the French claim to this 
discovery is made, Sir C. Blagden, who was pres- 
ent, told them that Mr. Cavendish had already 
performed the experiment, and obtained water 
from the combustion of the two gases. In the 


summer of 1783 he communicated this discovery 
to Lavoisier, but he found him incredulous of the 
fact until he had ascertained it by experiment. 
This wish of the French chemist is perfectly 
natural to claim to himself something of the light 
of the numerous discoveries in his art made in 
Iingland and elsewhere ; but still it is hardly fair, 


when but at the best reflecting, like a satellite, 
light from more luminous bodies, to claim to be 
the source of that light himself. Nay, he was 
even so ungenerous as not to mention Black in his 
excellent paper, *‘On the Combination of Fire 
with evaporable Fluids, and on the formation of 
Elastic aeriform Fluids.”” The author of the 
‘** Theory of Latent Heat’’ is not even named, and 
every student to whom the papers were read 
would necessarily infer that the theory was the in- 
vention of Lavoisier. He was also well ac- 
quainted, we repeat, with the illustrious discoverer 
of ‘* latent heat,’’ which adds to the offence. 
After 1784 Lavoisier’s labors were principally con- 
fined to forming the new nomenclature, and, in 
conjunction with Seguin, to investigations on the 
nature of respiration and transpiration. In 1776 he 
had materially aided Turgot, who had requested 
him to superintend the manufacture of gunpowder, 
by inereasing the explosive force of the compound 
one fourth. In 1791 the national assembly con- 
sulted him, and he drew up his treatise on the 
**Richesse Territoriale de France.’’ Being ap- 
pointed a commissioner of the treasury, he intro- 
duced some admirable arrangements. His house at 
Paris and all his costly apparatus were open twice 
a week to scientific men, and he was a generous 
patron of youthful merit. Surely, from public 
services, for the national honor simply, such a man 
of science ought to have been saved amid any com- 
motions ; but it was not so. The Triumvirate of 
1794 seized him with twenty-seven others, whose 
real crimes were their possessions, and imprisoned 
them. Lavoisier had escaped ; but learning that 
M. Paulzé, his father-in-law, had been arrested, 
he gave himself up, and was confined with the 
rest. He had long foreseen that his property 
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would make him obnoxious, and when sentenced, 
simply asked for a few days’ respite to witness the 
result of some experiments which he had con- 
ducted in his confinement ; but the tribunal, by the 
mouth of one of their body, replied, that ‘‘ the 
republic had no need of philosophers,’ and he was 
executed in May, 1794, with one hundred and 
twenty-three others. Carnot might and ought to 
have saved him; Foureroy was bound to do so: 
one only citizen, M. Hallé, had the courage to 
read a detailed account of the discoveries of La- 
voisier and his services to his country. Carnot 
and Fourcroy said nothing, and the latter always 
labored, as Cuvier says in his memoir of him, 
‘‘under the torment of the imputation of pro- 
moting the death of his rival, Lavoisier.’’ If any- 
thing could read the nations a lesson on the advan- 
tages of fixed government, the horrors enacted by 
the French revolution in the case of Lavoisier and 
others would impartit. Learning, science, nobility, 
art, order, government, age, sex, all lost sight of 
in the pell-mell of anarchy. ‘This was a power on 
the Carlyle system certainly, but it was a demon 
power. Lavoisier left behind him a remarkable 
person in his wife, who took upon herself the 
engraving of the plates to the “* Elements.”’ She 
survived him, and Jate in life married Count Rum- 
ford, whom she also outlived. We regret ex- 
tremely that our limits will not permit us to give 
the analysis of Lavoisier’s discoveries appended to 
his life. This paper will be found well worthy 
of deep consideration. We simply extract Lord 
Brougham’s opinion of his merit in the closing 
paragraph. 

** After all the deductions, however, which can 
fairly be made from his merits, these stand high 
indeed, and leave his renown as brilliant as that of 
any one who has ever cultivated physical science. 
The overthrow of the phlogistic theory, and the 
happy generalizations upon the combinations of 
bodies, which we owe to his genius for philosophi- 
cal research, are sufficient to place him among the 
first, perhaps to make him be regarded as the 
first reformer of chemical science, the principal 
founder of that magnificent fabric which now 
fills so ample a space in the eye of every student 
of nature.”’ 

We now proceed to the last life we shall be 
enabled to treat—Gibbon. This great historian 
was descended from an ancient Kentish family. 
His grandfather was a man of large fortune, but 
it was confiscated from his share in the South Sea 
Company. From this, however, he recovered, 
and obtained again a large fortune before his death, 
in 1736. He left behind him the historian’s father, 
his son, and two daughters. One of these married 
Mr. Elliot, of Cornwall, afterwards Lord Elliot. 
Edward was born April 27, 1737. His father sat 
for Southampton, and continued in Parliament 
until 1747. Gibbon’s childhood was sickly ; but 
he went to Oxford, notwithstanding, before he was 
fifteen. His early taste for history had already 
developed itself. He arrived at Oxford, he pa 
** with a stock of erudition that might have puzzled 
a doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which a 
school-boy ought to have been ashamed.’’ Here, 
singular to say, the historian of the ‘‘ Decline and 
Fall’’ embraced Romanism, but it is quite evident 
on much such imperfect grounds as many gradu- 
ates there have lately done, for he was not ina 
state from his acquirements to form a sound con- 
clusion. He was accordingly compelled to quit 
Oxford, and his father sent him to Lausanne. The 
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following remarks of Lord Brougham are both 
forcible and just :— 

**In contemplating the account given both b 
Smith and Gibbon of the great university in whic 
both resided without being instructed, the friend 
of education feels it gratifying to reflect that the 
picture which both have left, and the latter espe- 


cially, finds no resemblance in the Alma Mater of | 


the Hollands, the Cannings, the Carlisles, the 
Wards, and the Peels. The shades of Oxford 
under the Jacksons, the Wetherells, the Cople- 
stones, (friendly, learned, honored names, which I 
delight to bring into contrast with the neglectful 
tutors of Gibbon,) bear no more resemblance to 
that illustrious seat of learning in his time, than 
the Cambridge of the Aireys, the Herschells, the 
Whewells, the Peacocks, the Gaskins, offers to 
the Cambridge in which Playfair might afterwards, 
with justice, lament that the ‘ Méchanique Céleste 
could no longer find readers in the haunts where 
Newton had once taught, and where his name only 
was since known.”’ (p. 284.) 

At Lausanne he embraced the Protestant faith, 
influenced by M. Pavilliard. ‘The five years there 
spent were of great value to him. French litera- 
ture occupied much of his attention at that period. 
He was also most sedulous in his classical pur- 
suits, carefully perusing the whole of the great 
Latin authors by the aid of their commentators. 
He read the whole of Cicero, for example, with 
the Variorum notes of the folio edition of Verbur- 
gius. This curriculum of classic study occupied 
him twenty-seven months. Few preparations for 
distinction have been more ample. Here he be- 
came enamored of Mademoiselle Curchod, after- 
wards the wife of the celebrated Necker. His 
father, however, objected to this match, and he 
resigned his claim to her hand. The story is 
somewhat ludicrous of his declaration of love to 
this Jady inducing the bold experiment of throw- 
ing himself at her feet; of his inability to rise, 
from his bodily weakness, from that position ; the 
lady equally unable to assist him in the dilemma 
from his immense weight, added to her own emo- 
tions we presume, and that the bell was resorted 
to as a matter of necessity to summon the servants 
to ail the lovers in their delicate dilemma. At 
Lausaune he added friendship to love, in the ac- 
quaintance of Deyverdun. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1759, 

In 1751 h» published his essay ‘‘ Sur l’Etude 
de la Littérature.’’ The composition of this work 
evinces his knowledge of French by composing 
fluently in that language ; but “‘ literature’’ is, as 
Lord Brougham remarks, somewhat too vague a 
term, and has not definitiveness enough about it. 
The production is aimless. About this time, June, 
1759, he joined the Hampshire militia, of which 
his father was major, and for two years and a half 
was compelled to follow this irksome life to a 
scholar. He then paused whether he should be- 
take himself to the study of mathematics or clas- 
sics ; but the latter gained the preéminence. He 
consequently applied himself to Greek, and the 
work of the father of poetry, which Scaliger had 
read in twenty-one days, occupied him as many 
weeks. He read, however, the whole of the 
‘* Tlias’’ twice in one year, with some books of 
the ‘‘ Odyssey’ and ‘‘ Longinus.’’ He had fre- 
quently meditated an historical work, and at one 
time contemplated a history of Florence. Before 
determining the ultimate subject on which he 
should concentrate his attention, and anterior to 
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going to Italy, he studied the best classic authors, 
talian topography and geography, medals, &c., 
and went carefully through a long series of arche- 
ological writers. In the spring of 1764 he set out 
for Italy, traversed the principal cities, but re- 
mained longest at Rome. The plan of his history 
first struck him on the 15th of October, while he 
sat musing in the ruins of the capitol, and barefoot 
friars were singing vespers in the Temple of Jupi- 
ter. He then determined to write the noble story 
of Rome’s decay. We own the association of 
ideas, from its very mournfulness, would have de- 
terred us from the attempt; but it appears to have 
been differently felt by Gibbon. In Maly he made 
the acquaintance of his friend, Lord Sheffield. 
Like Gibbon’s other friends, this nobleman re- 
tained a great affection for him to the last. In 
June, 1765, Gibbon returned to England, and be- 
came lieutenant-colone] commandant of the militia. 
His father died about 1770, when Gibbon resigned 
his commission. He enjoyed, from the misfor- 
tunes, in later life of his father, simply ease and 
comfortable circumstances. His time was wholly 
his own, and it was principally spent in his library 
at Buriton, or in the best society in London. Yet 
he deeply regretted the want of a profession. He 
at this period planned, in conjunction with Dey- 
verdun, the history of Switzerland. The two 
friends also planned an annual literary review, and 
published it in 1767 and 1768. Warburton’s hy- 
pothesis on the 6th AEneis received a caustic reply 
from Gibbon at this period. We extract the fol- 
lowing description of his restlessness during this 
period :— 

**Thus there was no want of either study or 
literary labor to diversify the learned leisure which 
yet he found so irksome. The contrast is surpass- 
ingly remarkable which his description presents to 
the account which D’Alembert has left us, of the 
calm pleasures enjoyed by him as long as he con- 
fined himself to geometrical pursuits. Shall we 
ascribe this diversity to the variety of individual 
character and tastes; or to the difference in the 
nature of those literary occupations ; or, finally, to 
the peculiarities of French society—affording, as it 
does, daily occupation too easy to weary, and 
pleasing relaxation too temperate to cloy! Per- 
haps partly to each of the three causes, but most 
of all, to the absorbing nature of the geometri- 
cian’s studies. It seems certain, however, that no 
life of mere literary indulgence, of study unmin- 
gled with exertions, and with continued, regular 
exertion, can ever be passed in tolerable content- 
ment; and that if the student has not a regular 
and, as it were, a professional occupation to fill up 
the bulk of his time, he must make to himself the 
only substitute for it, by engaging in some long 
and laborious work. Gibbon found by experience 
the necessity of some such resource ; and we owe 
to his sense of it, the ‘ Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire.’ ”’ 

Three years were bestowed upon this work, 
which was delayed by his return to parliament for 
Liskeard in 1774. In 1776 the first volume ap- 
peared. The — drew down both praise and 
condemnation. The public voice confirmed the 
favorable judgment of his friends on its broad mer- 
its, and the first edition of 1000 was exhausted in 
a few days. Bishop Watson appeared among his 


opponents, and certainly gained the praise of suc- 
cess in his condemnation of the principles embodied 
in the work. Gibbon published, however, a splen- 
did vindication, of which the Rev. Mr. Milman 
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says justly, ‘‘ This single discharge from the pon- 
derous artillery of learning and sarcasm laid pros- 
trate the whole disorderly squadron of rash and 
feeble volunteers who filled the rank of his ene- 
mies, while the more distinguished theological 
writers of the country stood aloof.’’ The second 
volume followed in two years from the publication 
of the first. In 1779 he accepted the sinecure 
t of a lord of trade. In 1780 he lost his seat ; 
ut Lord North put him into Lymington, a seat he 
retained until 1784. The Board of Trade being 
then abolished, he again retired to Lausanne. 
After the publication of the third volume, he hesi- 
tated whether or not he should terminate his work 
at that stage. At Lausanne, however, he contin- 
ued it. He also hesitated whether he should fol- 
low ‘‘the chronological order of events,’’ or 
‘* group the picture by nations,’’ and adopted the 
latter course. He began his work with spirit, 
finished the fifth volume in two years, the sixth 
and last in thirteen months. We give again his 
oft-cited description of the close of his toil. 

‘*It was, he says, on the day, or rather the 
night of the 27th June, 1787, between the hours 
of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of 
the last page in the summer-house in my garden. 
After laying down my pen, I took several walks 
in a berceau, or covered walk of acacias, which 
commands a prospect of the country, the lake, and 
the mountains. The air was temperate, the sky 
was serene, the silver orb of the moon was reflect- 
ed from the waters, and all nature was silent. I 
will not,”’ he adds, ‘* dissemble the first emotions 
of joy on the recovery of my freedom, and perhaps 
the establishment of my fame. But my pride was 
soon humbled and a sober melancholy was spread 
over my mind, by the idea that I had taken an 
everlasting leave of an old and agreeable compan- 
ion, and that whatever might be the future date of 
my history, the life of the historian must be short 
and precarious.”’ (‘* Life,’’ ch. x.) 

He returned to England to superintend the pub- 
lication of the last two volumes, and was fully 
aware, before he left, that both the indecency and 
irreligion of his work would produce numerous op- 
ponents. On his return to Lausanne, Deyverdun 
was smitten with apoplexy, and died in one year 
after. Gibbon missed his friend severely. u- 
sanne, however, was visited by numerous distin- 
guished persons at various intervals—Fox among 
others—who spent two entire days with Gibbon. 
He describes him thus : 

‘* He seemed to feel and to envy the happiness 
of my situation, while I admired the powers of a 
superior man as they are blended in his attractive 
character with the softness and simplicity of a 
child. Perhaps no human being was ever more 
perfectly exempt from the taint of malevolence, 
vanity, and falsehood.”’ 

Lord Brougham suggests the insertion of pride 
for vanity in this picture, or else the omission of 
both substantives. Gibbon, however, felt that the 
recklessness of all morality and decency of Fox 
deserved severe censure, and he does not in the 
‘* Correspondence”’ spare him. The French rev- 
olution soon filled’ Lausanne with emigrants, 
among others, M. Necker. It did not find Gibbon 
among its advocates ; on the contrary, when Burke 
attacked it he says of him, ‘‘ I admire his elo- 
quence, I approve his politics, I adore his chivalry, 
and I can almost excuse his reverence for church 
establishments.’’ So little did the movement en- 
list Gibbon’s sympathies, that he argued in favor 








of the Lisbon inquisition, saying, ‘‘ he would not 
at that moment give up any old establishment.” 
Lord Brougham justly remarks, if he censured 
Burke at times for his excesses, the chivalric ora- 
tor might well have returned the compliment after 
this declaration. Gibbon stayed out the chance of 
the revolutionary troubles reaching Switzerland ; 
nor would he have quitted Lausanne, had not his 
friend, Lord Sheffield, written to him for consola- 
tion and support, in consequence of the death of 
his wife. Of the truest source of obtaining these, 
the brilliant Gibbon was not cognizant; but to do 
him justice, he was never wanting in human sym- 
pathy. He was a great sufferer from severe indis- 
position. Erysipelas had affected his legs; gout 
also had attacked him, and besides this, he had an 
unwieldly rupture, which, singular to say, he had 
not mentioned to any one. Sheffield-house re- 
ceived him, despite all this, in as short a time as 
he could reach it. Immediately on his arrival he 
found it necessary to obtain medical aid, for he 
had both hydrocele and hernia. An operation for 
the first was performed, and four quarts of fluid 
removed. ‘The water formed again: a second op- 
eration was necessary ; it was performed. A 
third operation relieved him of six quarts; but he 
survived it little more than a week. He never 
believed himself in danger, and spoke of the 
continuance of his life for many years; and the 
world is not possessed of Gibbon’s last thoughts or 
words under the contemplation of impending disso- 
lution. He was buried in the vault of the Shef- 
field family, at Hitchin, in Sussex, and Dr. Parr 
contributed the Latin epitaph to his tomb. It is 
admirably descriptive of the style of the great his- 
torian, which, however meretricious at times, we 
think Lord Brougham rates somewhat too low. 
‘** Copiosum, splendidum, concinnum orbe verbo- 
rum, et summo artificio distinctum orationis genus, 
recondite exquisiteque sententie.”’ 

In the personal character of Gibbon we have to 
remark, that, except in the fearful use of irony, 
which always destroys the amenity of the tone of 
conversation, he was in mode a finished gentleman 
—and in feeling a kind-hearted man. Politely 
patient, he bore—unruffled we dare not say, but 
still apparently unmoved—the various attacks of 
his opponents, and had the candor to honor the 
noblest of them by special mention. It is wonder- 
ful that, with his strong conversational powers 
and research, he never ventured on a speech in 
the house. How many must have risen in fearful 
apprehension from his vicinity. His personal ap- 
pearance must have been almost repulsive. Large 
head, bad and slender figure when young, and of 
smal] stature, ultimately he became a misshapen 
mass in form and feature. Let us, lastly, look at 
him as an historian. Here the picture of the inner 
man changes, for nothing can exceed the finished 
contour that many of his descriptions give to 
objects. Sill we always thought that the title of 
his history was not quite correct. It cannot be 
considered Roman in its specialty.. Its oriental 
portion is the worst part, singular to say, though 
the leaning of the writer to every robber Kurd, 
murderous Arab, vile Tiirkomaun, apostate Chris- 
tian, or Muhammedan monster of any kind, made 
that portion a labor of love. The crusaders, the 
Christians, and the martyrs, fade under his fearful 
pencil. Athanasius alone stands out, despite of 
his historian, in his own bright hues. The orien- 
tal authorities do not bear out many parts of his 
narrative, even in the chronicle of his favorite sub- 
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ject, their own acts. Still is he often fair in judg- 
ment, especially in summation of the evidence for 
the destruction of the workmen who attempted to 
build the temple. Nor does his bitterness lead 
him to diseredit Warburton on Julian, any further 
than a fair censure on his dogmatism and specula- 
tion. His attempt to subdue the force of the un- 
prejudiced evidence of Ammianus Marecellinus, is 
subject to very different questioning. The sagacity 
of Gibbon, in the judgment he forms on conflictin 

accounts, is great; but certainly no one can think 
that he enters satisfactorily into details. His best 
efforts always seem to us a sketch of a part, but 
never a view of the whole. Nothing, for example, 
can be more unsatisfactory than his brief account 
of Timur; and Von Hammer supplies innumera- 
ble deficiencies even on his favorite subject, the 
virtues of the Ottoman. To impugn, however, 
the great extent of his acquirements, would be as 
unjust as untrue. Still Gibbon does not show 
much philological acuteness; and although his 
implicit confidence in the events of early Roman 
history may be carried to an excess, still, for our 
parts, we confess we are weak enough yet to 
credit Livy in preference to Niebuhr. As to the 
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visible prejudice against Christianity, which he 
searcely thinks it worth while to conceal, we re- 
peat, that we are ignorant from what source it 
arose ; but certainly Voltaire, Rousseau, and Hume 
united, did her less harm than the covert attacks 
of the historian of the ‘* Decline and Fall,”’ 


** Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer.”’ 


Lord Brougham justly censures the account of 
Cyprian, and of the persecution of that emperor 
that mowed down the church of God, Diocletian, 
also the foul indecency of various passages that 
elicited the indignant censure of even one not re- 
markable for very rigid chastity of expression— 
Porson. And here we close our remarks on Gib- 
bon. The next lives, in sequence, are Sir Joseph 
Banks and D’Alembert; the former, we believe, 
like Robertson, both the friend and relation of 
Lord Brougham, who has enjoyed kindred with 
the noblest of the earth, the men immortalized in 
the undying annals of fame. They may well be 
proud of their descendant, and look on his multi- 
fold acquirements with deep marvel and astonish- 
ment; for he is not a man of a single speech, or a 
single subject, or a single book ; but one fitted to 
direct senates, to digest immense materials into 
succinct form, and to add in each successive year 
fresh pearls of larger brilliancy and beauty to the 
chaplet he has already strung of the statesmen 
and men of letters of England. 





From the North British Review. 


Annals of the English Bible. By the Rev. Curis- 
ToPpHER Anperson. Two Vols. 8vo. London, 
1845. 


Tue noontide of Papal dominion extends through 
the thirteenth century. Rome was then once more 
mistress of the world, and kings were her vassals. 
‘*The superiority of ecclesiastical to temporal 
power, or, at least, the absolute independence of 
the former, may be considered,” says Hallam, 
“as the key-note which regulates every passage 
in the canon law.’”’ No bond, however sacred, 
was allowed to stand in the way of this church 
power. Promissory oaths were frequently an- 
nulled, especially when made by sovereigns to 
their people, as in the ease of the English kings, 
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with reference to the Great Charter. Dispensa- 
tions from the marriage vows rendered divorce and 
even polygamy matters of ordinary occurrence in 
high life. Unreasonable restrictions led indirectly 
to unbounded laxity and demoralization. Mar- 
riages were forbidden not merely within the limits 
which Nature prescribes, but as far as the seventh 
degree of collateral consanguinity ; and in addition 
to this came innumerable degrees of affinity, 
arising out of the sacraments of baptism and mat- 
timony. Hence “history is full of dissolutions 
of marriage, obtained by fickle passion or cold- 
hearted ambition, to which the church has not 
scrupled to pander on sume suggestion of relu- 
tionship.”’ 

Not only the appointment of bishops, but, to a 
great extent, the patronage of inferior benefices, 
was assumed by the Pope, till, ‘‘ as in the history 
of all usurping governments, time changed anom- 
aly into system, and injury into right.” Provisions, 
reserves, taxation of the + Manan enormously swelled 
the coffers of the Roman court. Gregory IX. 
preached a crusade against the Emperor Frederick, 
in a quarrel which only concerned his temporal 
ae pee , and the Church of England was taxed 

y his authority to carry on this holy war. Afier 
that, no bounds were set to such exactions. ‘‘ The 
usurers of Cahors and Lombardy, residing in Lon- 
don, took up the trade of agency for the Pope, 
and in a few years he is said, partly by levies of 
money, partly by the revenues of benefices, to 
have plundered the kingdom of no less than fifteen 
million pounds sterling of our money. Pillaged 
on every slight occasion, without law and without 
redress, even the clergy came to regard their 
once paternal monarch as an arbitrary oppressor. 
All writers of the thirteenth and following centu- 
ries complain in terms of the most unmeasured 
indignation, and seem almost ready to reform the 
general abuses of the church.” 

At length the nations began to feel restive under 
the galling yoke. None had been so heavily bur- 
dened as England, ‘‘ obsequious beyond all other 
countries to the arrogance of her hierarchy ; espe- 
cially during the Anglo-Saxon period, when the 
nation was sunk in ignorance and effeminate su- 
perstition.”” This characteristic she retained for 
ages after the Conquest. 

Excommunication was the lever by which the 
clergy moved the world. Monarchs were dethroned 
—dynasties changed—kingdoms given away—and 
national rights trampled in the dust. Invasions 
were encouraged, and the banner of conquest was 
formally and solemnly blessed, as in the memora- 
ble cases of William the Conqueror and Henry II. 
of England, on condition that the Pope should 
share the spoil; and for this even the ancient na- 
tional saints and their holiest shrines were dese- 
crated—their names, whether Saxon or Celtic, 
cast out as evil and profane ! 

‘‘There is a spell wrought by uninterrupted 
good fortune, which captivates men’s understand- 
ing, and persuades them against reasoning and 
analogy, that violent power is immortal and irre- 
sistible. ‘The spell is broken by the first change of 
success. We have seen the working and the dissi- 
pation of this charm with a rapidity to which the 
events of former times bear as remote a relation 
as the gradual processes of nature to her deluges 
and volcanoes. In tracing the Papal empire over 
mankind, we have no such marked and definite 
crises of revolution. But slowly, like the retreat 
of waters, or the stealthy paces of old age, that 























































extraordinary power over human opinion has been 
subsiding for five centuries.’’ 

There grew up, by slow degrees, a conviction 
of “‘that sacred truth, which superstition and 
sophistry have endeavored to eradicate from the 
heart of man—that no tyrannical government can 
be founded on a Divine commission. Literature, 
too long the passive handmaid of spiritual despot- 
ism, began to assert her nobler birthright of minis- 
tering to liberty and truth.’’ And when she came 
to prepare the way for their joint triamph at the 
Reformation, the art of printing appeared, to add 
an hundred fold to her power. 

But long before the Reformation, the Papacy 
had to contend with a foe far mightier and more 
unrelenting ; for literature might be bribed, and 
learning might be set up against learning. It had 
to encounter the resistance of conscience, roused 
and guided by the Word of God. 

During many ages of profound ignorance, our 
forefathers ‘‘ slept the sleep of orthodoxy,’’ seldom 
disturbed by the lights of reason, or the sounds of 
dissent. But from the twelfth century this was 
no longer the case. ‘* An inundation of heresy 
broke in that age upon the church, which no per- 
secution was able thoroughly to repress, till it 
finally overspread half the surface of Europe.’ 
This “ heresy,”’ so called, was intimately con- 
nected with the reading of the vernacular Scrip- 
tures. As on this point the testimony of a learned 
and liberal layman will be accepted by some, more 
readily than that of an ecclesiastical writer, we 
shall quote a few more sentences from Mr. Hal- 
lam, who deals with religious movements in those 
times, merely in their relation to the progress of 
society. 

‘“* The ecclesiastical history of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries teems with new sectaries or 
schismatics, various in their aberrations of opinion, 
but all concurring in detestation of the Established 
Church. They endured severe persecution with a 
sincerity and firmness, which in any cause ought 
to command respect. ° sd 
Considered in its effect on manners, the preaching 
of this new sect (the Lollards) certainly produced 
an extensive reformation. ° ° . 
Fostered by the general ill-will towards the 
Church, Wycuirre’s principles made vast progress 
in England; and, unlike those of earlier sectaries, 
were embraced by men of rank and influence. 
Notwithstanding the check they sustained by the 
sanguinary law of Henry IV., it is highly probable 
that multitudes secretly cherished them down to 
the era of the Reformation.”’ * 

It is to this era chiefly that Mr. Anderson has 
devoted his investigations in the volumes before 
us. He has had the rare good fortune to produce 
a work that was much wanted on a most important 
subject, and just at the right time. It evinces 
great learning and industry, and must have cost 
him vast labor. It contains an interesting and 
most instructive portion of English history, never 
before so fully or so clearly written, casting light 
on many obscurities, and developing some princi- 
ples of vital moment in the present day—all going 
to prove, in a very remarkable manner, that the 
Book of God is not only the book of truth and sal- 
vation, but also, preéminently, the Book of Free- 
dom ; and that it has won its victories, not by the 
power or patronage of princes and prelates, but by 


*See Hallam’s Europe during the Middle Ages, 
chap. 7. 
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the zeal, energy, and fidelity of the people, whom 
they ae persecuted, unless when some selfish 
policy withheld their hand. Such is the great and 
encouraging lesson which this book teaches. 

We are not disposed to criticise this important 
work. Ours is the more grateful, though more 
difficult, task of presenting, as far as possible in so 
brief a sketch, the results of the learned and phil- 
anthropic author’s elaborate investigations, and 
thus promoting the object which he has most at 
heart. We hope, however, that many of our 
readers may be led to seek for themselves more 
ample information in Mr. Anderson’s own pages. 

In very early times, portions of Scripture had 
been translated into the Saxon language. Put 
before the thirteenth century nothing effectual was 
done for the English people in this department. 
Joun Wycuirre, a native of Yorkshire, was born 
in 1324, and came into public view as a reformer 
at the age of thirty-six, maintaining a conspicuous 
position for twenty-four years, which were devoted 
to incessant labor in the cause of truth, learning, 
and godliness, of which he was the brightest ex- 
ample in that age. We have the most satisfactory 
evidence that his translation of the Bible told pow- 
erfully on the community, and was the principal 
cause of that ‘‘ extensive reformation”’ of manners 
spoken of by Mr. Hallam. 

Knighton, a contemporary, complained bitterly 
that ‘this Master John Wycliffe translated the 
Gospel out of Latin into English, and thus laid it 
more open to the laity, and to women who could 
read, than it had been formerly even to the most 
learned of the clergy.’’ The jewel of the church, 
said he, ‘is turned into the sport of the people, 
and what was hitherto the principal gift of the 
clergy and divines, is made forever common to the 
laty.’’ Animated by similar feelings, an English 
council, in 1408, decreed that “‘ the translation of 
the text of Holy Scripture out of one tongue into 
another is a dangerous thing.’’ Therefore, trans- 
lation was forbidden by them “ under pain of the 
greater excommunication.”’ 

Notwithstanding such threats, the word of God 
grew and multiplied. The term “ Lollard,’’ 
indeed, was applied to many who did not embrace 
all the doctrines of Wycliffe, though they echoed 
his complaints against the hierarchy. In the year 
1382, Knighton states that their number had very 
much increased, and that ‘‘ every second man in 
the country was a Lollard,”’ i. e. Protestant. He 
states, moreover, that their teachers always pre- 
tended to have a great respect for ‘‘ Goddis Law,” 
to which they declared themselves strictly conform- 
ed both in their opinions and their conduct. They 
were also ‘* mighty in words,”’ and both men and 
women were distinguished by the same modes of 
speech, and ‘‘by a wonderful agreement in the 
same opinions.”’ 

It was not by books only that the reformed doc- 
trines were then propagated. There was a body 
of itinerant preachers called ‘* Poor Priests,’’ who 
proclaimed the Gospel throughout the land in 
churches and churchyards, in the midst of fairs and 
markets, or wherever multitudes were convened. 
They were denounced by the authorities, and cited 
to the tribunals, because, ‘‘ by their subtle and in- 
genious words, they contrived to draw the people 
to their sermons, and to maintain them in their 
errors.’’ Supported in their home mission by the 
liberality of the faithful, they were free to fly from 
city to city when persecuted ‘‘ by the clerks of An- 
tichrist, as Christ biddeth and the Gospel’’—* com- 
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ing and going after the moving of the Holy Ghost, 
and not being hindered from doing what is best by 
the jurisdiction of sinful men.’’ "These preaching 
priests would not take benefices, lest they should 
thereby countenance the iniquity of patronage, com- 
mit the sin of simony, or be tempted to live in idle- 
ness, misspending honest folk’s money.* 

As to the translation of Wycliffe, it is true that 
he was ignorant of Greek cad Hebrew, which some 
of the priests, 150 years after, regarded as lan- 
guages newly invented by the Reformers, or by 
the devil. Such being the utter ignorance, in those 
ages, of the originals of Scripture, Mr. Anderson 
thinks that a translation, in the first instance, from 
Greek and Hebrew, would not have harmonized 
with the intentions of divine Providence. Latin 
was the language of learning, of the church, and 
of the authorized Bible. Against what was mani- 
festly contained in the Vulgate nothing could be 
said. It was therefore fitting that, as a preliminary 
step, the translation should be made from that 
standard version. For this task Wycliffe was emi- 
nently qualified. 

He did not perform it in vain. The people, even 


the soldiers, read it with avidity. ‘* Dukes and| P 


earls,”’ also, ‘ his powerful defenders and invinei- 
ble protectors,’’ were busily engaged in transcrib- 
ing and studying its precious contents. ‘The trans- 
lator, conscious that he had done a great work, 
frequently expressed himself in the boldest terms. 
“The authority of Seripture,’’ said he, ‘ is inde- 
pendent on any other authority, and preferable to 
every other writing.’’ ‘* Among his latest acts,”’ 
says Dr. Vaughan, ‘‘ was a defence in Parliament 
of the translation of the Scriptures into English. 
These he declared to be the property of the people, 
and one which no party should he allowed to wrest 
from them.”’ 

It is a singular circumstance that this translation 
has never been printed! The New Testament, it 
is true, was printed 300 years after it was finished ; 
but the entire Bible, now 464 years old, has never 
been committed to the press. That it was exten- 
sively read, however, is evident from the virulent 
opposition it excited. ‘‘ Mere gleams of light, 
obtained from the Sacred Word, were sufficient,”’ 
says our author, ‘ to bring down the wrath of the 
oppressor. During the fifteenth century, various 
cases of abjuration and burning for heresy had 
occurred. Particular periods are then to be marked 
as seasons of persecution.” 

It is plain, from what has been already stated, 
that there can bé no greater mistake than that so 
generally committed, of ascribing the British Re- 
formation to continental influences. It sprung 
from the seeds of truth, sown in the native soil long 
before Luther was heard of. The written (i. e. 
manuscript) Word of God in English was the 
grand instrumentality employed. In this respect, 
as we shall see hereafter, England and Scotland 
owed even less to their rulers than to the German 
reformers. 

At the fall of Constantinople, in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, Europe was seized with a sort of 
literary mania. Crowds of learned Greeks, bear- 
ing withethem the classical treasures of antiquity, 
settled in Italy, which became the chief point of 
attraction to all the learned of the west. The 
highest ecclesiastical authorities were so enthusi- 
astic, that the discovery of an unknown manuscript 
was regarded almost as the conquest of a kingdom. 


* Vaughan’s Life of Wycliffe, vol. ii., p. 163. 
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Rome was then little aware that she was furnishing 
to Europe polished weapons for the warfare which 
was to issue in the destruction of her own power, 
and which would be first wielded effectually by 
one of her own most celebrated sons—Erasmus. 

While Constantinople was being stormed, and 
while the ‘‘ brief-men”’ of Italy were busy with 
their pens transcribing the classics, Gutenberg, 
the inventor of printing, aided by John Fust, a 

oldsmith, who advanced the money, finished at 

entz, the first great work of the Press—the Latin 
Bible. Thus the earliest homage of this art—the 
parent of so many bloodless revolutions—was paid 
to the Sacred Volume. This Bible, in 2 vols. 
folio, consisted of 1282 pages, finely executed, by 
a process that was a profound secret to all except 
the artists employed in the work. While the wise 
men of Paris were ascribing it to the operation of 
magic and the black art, it found the warmest wel- 
come in the city of the Index Expurgatorius, and 
its most admiring patron in the Pope. Before the 
close of the fifteenth century, the different works, 
published in Rome alone, amounted to 1000. Other 
cities in Italy and Germany were equally busy. 
anzer has reckoned up 198 printers in Venice, 
and before the close of the century they had put 
forth 2980 distinct publications, among which were 
more than twenty editions of the Latin Bible. 
Thirty years after this glorious invention, there 
were more than 1000 printing-presses at work in 
220 different places throughout Europe. 

Such was the state of things when Witu1AM 
Tyna .e, the first translator of the Bible from the 
original languages into English, commenced his 
labors. The parentage of illustrious characters is 
sometimes involved in an obscurity which baffles all 
research ; and it is amusing to see how biographers 
puzzle their brains to connect their heroes with 
some respectable genealogy. Mr. Anderson, with 
all his Christian philosophy, is not free from this— 
shall we call it—weakness! And, accordingly, he 
searches diligently and vainly in Gloucestershire 
for the paternal mansion of the martyr—Tyndale. 

Tyndale, however, was the name of a good -old 
stock ; and our translator was probab/y the son of 
Thomas Tyndale, by Alicia Hunt, of North Nib'y 
in Gloucestershire, and was born in 1484-5 or 6. 
He was educated at Oxford, where he was distin- 
guished by his attainments in the classics and his 
knowledge of the Scriptures, which he labored to 
inculeate on the minds of his fellow-students. This 
zeal was offensive to his superiors; and though 
there is no reason to think he was expelled, yet 
says Foxe, “‘ spying his time, he removed to the 
University of Cambridge, where he likewise made 
his abode a certain space.”’ About 1520 he used 
often to preach in Bristol, and in various towns 
and villages in the neighborhood of Little Sodbury 
Manor, where he was a tutor in the family of Sir 
John Walsh. 

There, he had debates with abbots and other 
clergy who frequented the house; for Sir John 
‘*kept a good ordinary ;*’ and the tutor had an 
opportunity of occasionally discussing ‘‘ God's mat- 
ters’? with well-beneficed dignitaries. Once Sir 
John and his lady were at a banquet, given by 
those great doctors, ‘‘ where they talked at will 
and pleasure, uttering their blindness and ignorance 
without resistance or gain-saying.’’ ‘Their argu- 
ments being repeated to Tyndale, he refuted them 
from Scripture. 

‘* Well,” said Lady Walsh, “ there was such a 
doctor there as may dispend £100 a year, and 










































































































































another £200, and another £300; and what! 
were it reason, think you, that we should believe 
you before them?” 

It was in this house that Tyndale conceived the 
purpose of translating the Scriptures. 

** As long,’’ said he, ‘as the clergy can keep 
the Scripture down, they will so darken the right 
way with the mist of their sophistry—with argu- 
ments of philosophy, and with wordly similitudes, 
and apparent reasons of natural wisdom, and with 
wresting the Scriptures unto their purpose—that 
though thou feel in thine heart, and art sure how 
that all is false that they say, yet could’st thou not 
solve their subtle riddles. Which thing only 
moved me to translate the New Testament. Because 
that I had perceived, by experience, how that it is 
impossible to establish the people in any truth, 
except the Scripture were plainly set before their 
eyes in their mother tongue.” 

A rumor soon spread abroad that he was tainted 
with heresy, and owing to secret accusations, he 
was summoned before the Chancellor of the diocese, 
‘* who threatened him grievously, reviled him, and 
rated him as though he had been a dog.”’” Having 
escaped from the hands of this man, he was soon 
after in discussion with a learned divine, who, 
when forced into dilemma, exclaimed, ‘* we were 
better without God's law than the Pope’s.’? To 
this ebullition, so characteristic of the times, Tyn- 
dale replied, ‘1 defy the Pope and all his laws, 
and if God spare my life, ere many years, J will 
cause a boy that driveth the plough, to know more of 
Scripture than you do.”’ 

Finding the Italian diocese of Worcester too hot 
for him, and fearing that he should fall into the 
unmerciful hands of the spirituality, he set out for 
the metropolis, bringing with him an introduction 
to Tunstal, Bishop of London, the future burner 
of the New Testament. It was his first and last 
attempt to procure a patron, for his whole life was 
distinguished by a love of independence, very rare 
in those days even among Reformers. No public 
character ever evinced more noble self-reliance— 
none ever trusted princes less, or Providence more. 
He was told by the great man that his house was 
full—he had more than he could well find. Tyn- 
dale abode almost a year in the city, studying the 
church and the world at head-quarters. ‘1 un- 
derstood,’’ said he, *‘ at the last, not only that 
there was no room in my lord of London’s palace, 
to translate the New Testament, but also, that 
there was no place to do it in all England.”’ 

He therefore embarked for the Continent, and 
remained in Hamburgh about a year, busy at his 
translation, being supported chiefly by the liberality 
of a London merchant. It has been generally 
supposed that he went at once to Luther, and was 
leagued with him in this work. But this is a mis- 
take—he never set foot in Saxony before the pub- 
lication of his New Testament. From Hamburgh 
he removed to Cologne on the Rhine in 1525, 
accompanied by his amanuensis, William Roye. 
There he committed to the press, the New Testa- 
ment, in the form of a quarto volume. But the 
printers had not proceeded far, when the work 
was interdicted. They managed, however, to se- 
cure the printed sheets, and sailed with them up 
the Rhine to Worms, where they resumed their 
task in safety, and with renewed zeal. When 
Cochleus, an indefatigable defender of the ‘* Old 
Learning,’’ discovered, by intoxicating the printers, 
that the * two apostate Englishmen, learned, skil- 
ful in languages, and fluent,’’ were actually printing 
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three thousand copies of the New Testament in 
English, with the design of ‘* making all England 
Lutheran,’’ he was ‘‘ moved with fear and won- 
der,’’ and induced the authorities to interpose. 
He also wrote to Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wol- 
sey, ‘* that they might, with the greatest diligence, 
take care, lest that most pernicious article of mer- 
chandise should be conveyed into all the ports of 
England.” 

Mr. Anderson has shown clearly, that ‘‘ the un- 
divided honor of translating the New Testament 
remains with Tyndale alone ;”’ but on the value 
of the work as a version, he has not said so much 
as we could have wished—having noticed it, in- 
deed, but slightly, and only in passing. Yet a 
critical examination of all our English translations, 
as they have been printed side by side by Mr. 
Baxter, so as to trace to its sources the /anguage 
of our venerable standard Bible, would be inter- 
esting and instructive ; however, the theme is too 
large to be even touched on by us at present. 

**The incontrovertible proof of Tyndale’s eru- 
dition, whether as a Greek or Hebrew scholar, is 
to be found in the present version of our Bible, as 
read by millions. ‘The circumstance of its being 
a revision, five times derived, is an advantage alto- 
gether peculiar to itself; while, notwithstanding 
this fivefold revision of the Greek and Hebrew 
original, large portions of Tyndale’s translation 
remain untouched, or verbally as the translator 
first gave them to his country. It is, indeed, ex- 
traordinary, that so many of T'yndale’s correct and 
happy renderings should have been left to adorn 
our version, while the terms substituted in other 
instances still leave him the palm of scholarship. 
When the incorrect, not to say injurious sense in 
which certain terms had been long employed, is duly 
considered, the substitation of charity for love, as 
Tyndale translated, of grace for favor, and church 
for congregation, certainly cannot be adduced as 
proofs of superior attainment in the original 
Greek.’’— Annals, i. p. 27. 

** Tyndale’s prose has been read in Britain ever 
since, and that, too, ‘every Sabbath-day ;’ for, 
notwithstanding all the confessed improvements 
made in our translations of the Bible, large por- 
tions in almost every chapter still remain verbally 
the same as he first gave them to his country. In 
this, it is true, he was merely a translator, but 
then the style of his translation has stood the test 
of nearly ten generations, It has been their ad- 
miration all along, and it will continue to be 
admired while the language endures.’’—p. 245. 

The New Testament arrived in England in 
January, 1526. The history of this importation 
of ** pernicious merchandise’’ is full of romantic 
incidents, and ‘* if only the half were told, would 
be one of the most graphic stories”’ in our annals. 
‘** No siege by sapping and mining which England 
has ever since achieved, could furnish a tenth part 
of tthe incident, or evince half the courage by 
which she was herself assailed.’’—Annals, 1. 
p. 88. 

Think of the tremendous forces that were acting 
in combination against the introduction of the 
printed Scriptures into England in the native lan- 
guage. Henry's royal honor was staked to vindi- 
cate his proud title of Defender of the Faith, 
which he had won in controversy against Luther- 
anism, the opprobrious designation now employed 
towards all the friends of the English Testament. 
His chancellor, Wolsey, was next to him in power 
—a man of vast wealth and inordinate ambition— 
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an intriguing aspirant to the Papal chair, and 
virtually Pope of England, both from his political 
influence, which enabled him to dictate to the Court 
of Rome, and his new office as Vicar. He had just 
established Cardinal College in Oxford, designed 
to make that University the most glorious in the 
world ; which college he amply endowed with the 
revenues of several small monasteries, and filled 
with the most talented young men he could find, 
in order expressly to counteract the new learning, 
and maintain the old faith in its integrity. 

It is well known that he was unfortunate in all 
his high-flying schemes. His diplomacy about 
the Popedom, enforced by immense sums of money, 
utterly failed, and injured his influence ; his office 
of Vicar-General (as well as his college and his 
splendid brazen statue) was assumed by the king, 
and became the origin of the spiritual supremacy 
which has ever since attached to the English 
crown. He also gave Henry the fatal precedent 
of the confiscation of small monasteries, which led 
the way tothe seizure of them all. And moreover, 
many of the well-selected advocates of the ‘ old 
learning’ in Cardinal College became the most 
devoted champions of the new. 

Wolsey, roused by a personal satire against him- 
self, commenced the work of persecution by insti- 
tuting a secret search for books. It was found that 
Garret, a curate in London, had been in the habit 
of conveying large quantities to “a little flock” in 
Oxford. He and all suspected of receiving the 
books were cast into prison. Among these were 
a number of the students of Wolsey’s own col- 
lege. They were immured in a dungeon, where, 
getting no food but salt fish for five months, four 
of them died. 


Dr. Barnes having, in a sermon, ridiculed the 
cardinal’s golden shoes, golden cushions, and red 
gloves, was called upon to ‘“abjure or burn.” 
After painful suspense, he was persuaded to abjure, 


and Wolsey had triumphant revenge. In St. 
Paul’s, on Sabbath-day, he sat enthroned in state, 
and clothed in purple, surrounded 2 thirty abbots, 
mitred priors, and bishops, while Fisher preached 
against the ‘* heretics,’’ and then baskets full of 
hooks were thrown into a fire kindled without. 
Barnes and his fellow-abjurers were obliged to 
carry fagots round the fire three times before they 
cast them in, and the whole ended by proclaiming 
an Indulgence to the spectators. 

Thus the work of exterminating the Scriptures 
went on ; but it was not confined to England. In 
obedience to Wolsey’s instructions, the English 
ambassador not only visited Antwerp, Barrow, 
Zealand, and other places for this purpose, but he 
made ‘ privy inquisitions’’ after books at Ghent 
and Bruges, Louvaine, &c. He made some “ good 
fires’ of the New Testaments ; but in an attempt 
to punish the printer of them at Antwerp, he 
received an effectual check from the free govern- 
ment of that place, which presented a happy con- 
trast to the slavery of England. It was this am- 
bassador, Hacket, who first suggested the idea of 
baying up the New Testament in order to burn it. 
So greatly were the bishops alarmed at the pros- 
pect of its circulation, that Warham, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, spent £664 thus, on part of Tyn- 
dale’s first edition, and called on the bishops to 
contribute their share of the money, which they 
did, and thanked him cordially for this ‘‘ glorious 
and blessed deed.”’ 

In 1528, persecution raged fiercely against the 
readers and venders of the Scriptures, till it was 
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providentially interrupted by the fearful epidemic, 
called by foreigners, ‘‘ Sudor Anglicanus,”’ as it 
attacked only the English, and seized on them 
wherever it found them. 


‘* Tt seemed the genial air, 
From pole to pole, from Atlas to the East, 
Was then at enmity with English blood ; 
For, but the race of England, all were safe 
In foreign climes ; nor did this fury taste 
The foreign blood that England then contained.’’ 


In two months 40,000 were affected in London 
alone, of whom 4000 died. Both the king and 
his chancellor made their wills, and confessed daily, 
that they might be ready for this terrible visitant. 

It is worthy of remark that Wolsey and Bisho 
Gardiner were the zealous agents of Henry vil. 
in trying to procure the divorce from Queen Cathe- 
rine ; and from what we have already stated about 
Dispensations, it is easy to infer, that whatever 
stood in the way at Rome, it certainly had nothing 
to do with scruples about the legality of the pro- 
ceeding. The Pope would have gratified Henry's 
wish—for a due consideration, of course—without 
a moment’s hesitation, only that Charles V., whom 
he dared not offend, was the Queen’s nephew. 

In January, 1529, Wolsey despatched Gardiner 
to Rome secretly, with orders, if necessary, to 
threaten that England would withdraw her obedi- 
ence unless the Holy See consented to be the 
instrument of eutting the knot that could not be 
untied. To this new idea of the king’s suprem- 
acy in spiritual matters, the cardinal was quickly 
sacrificed on the pretext that he had obtained bulls 
from Rome without the royal license. He had 
raised himself by talents, judgment, and policy 
from humble rank to the highest degree of wealth, 
power, and dignity ever enjoyed by an English 
subject. In an age of pewter, his tables were 
covered with gold and silver plate—the highest 
nobility were his household servants, waiting upon 
him in white robes, as in the king’s palace. His 
master cook was arrayed in damask satin, with a 
gold chain about his neck. There were one hun- 
dred individuals daily in attendance on the person 
of this successor of the apostles. In his ‘* poor 
house of Westminster,’’ as he was accustomed to 
style his gorgeous palace, ‘‘ there was of all sorts 
of arras, velvets, carpets, &c. &c., enough to have 
set up many a substantial tradesman, besides com- 
pletely a nobleman’s palace! He had ruled En- 
gland, and powerfully influenced the politics of 
Europe for twenty years, during which he had been 
courted and caressed by the kings of the civilized 
world. 

But in one day all this glory vanished! The 
king frowned, and the honors which were so thick 
upon him withered in a moment. ‘I have been 
to see the Lord Cardinal,’’ said the French am- 
bassador, Bellay, on that very day—‘‘ and he has 
shown me his case with the most deplorable 
rhetoric I ever saw; for both his heart and his 
spirit entirely failed him. I can say nothing more 
striking than his face, which has Jost half its pro- 
per size.’’ Upon his departure to the country by 
water, a thousand boats were on the river, crowded 
with people, expecting the pleasure of seeing him 
going to the Tower. ‘‘ He died not merely in 
obscurity, but in disgrace ; and though the charge 
of high treason hung over him unrefuted, with his 
last breath he enforced persecution.’’ Yet on this 
point he should be judged in the light of the age 
in which he lived. He was not as bad as his 
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rosecutors ; for one count of the indictment against 

im, presented to the king by the lords of parlia- 
ment, with Sir Thomas More at their head, was, 
that he had been ‘‘ the impeacher and disturber of 
the due and direct correction of heresies.” 

There lived in Wolsey’s household a man who 
was said to be the son of a blacksmith, at Putney, 
near London. He had resided on the continent, 
visited Rome, had gathered wisdom from travel, 
and was now one of the cardinal’s confidential ser- 
vants. Two days before the parliament met that 
was to ruin his master, he said to a fellow-servant, 
‘*] intend, God willing, this afternoon, when my 
lord hath dined, to ride up to London, and so to 
the court, where I shall either make or mar, or I 
come again.’’ This was Thomas Cromwell, the 
abolisher of the monasteries. He advised Henry 
to become himself ‘* Head of the Church,” by 
which means he could at once rescue his * prince- 
ly authority’’ from the ‘* spirituality” —** accumu- 
late to himself great riches,’? and—get married. 
Thus he cleverly appealed to Henry’s three domi- 
nant passions, the love of power, of money, and of 
Ann oraeg The spiritual authority now trans- 
ferred to the king’s person, was delegated to this 
creature, for a season, and Crumwell became vres- 
ident of the convocation, as Vicar-General of 
England. Lodge human power over the con- 
science where you will, it is the abomination that 
maketh desolate set up in the holy place ; and so 
Britain found to her cost during all the time of the 
Tudors and the Stuarts ! 

Who does not mourn over the weakness of our 
nature when he finds the illustrious author of 
Utopia the abettor of persecution, extorting con- 
fessions of heresy by torture, and consigning men 
to the stake for their conscientious opinions, add- 
ing the bitterness of a defeated controversialist to 
the bigotry of a prerogative lawyer! How few 
have had sufficient virtue to rise up from the wool- 
sack the same men! 

‘** As soon,”’ says Burnet, ‘‘ as More came into 
favor, he pressed the king much to put the laws 
against heretics in execution,’ as the best mode 
of conciliating the Court of Rome. Therefore, a 
proclamation was issued, the penal laws were 
ordered to be executed, books were seized, and 
reformers were cast into prison. ‘Thus unhappily 
advised, Henry made heresy and treason convertible 
terms—a pernicious confusion of things civil and 
things sacred, whose effects remain to the present 
day. It was now ordained that no man should 
preach, teach, or keep a school, ‘‘ contrary to the 
determination of Holy Church.’ The bishop was 
authorized to imprison all such offenders at his dis- 
cretion ; all secular officers were to aid in the exe- 
cution of his sentence, and all state functionaries 
were sworn to ‘ give their whole power and dili- 
gence to put away, and make utterly cease, and 
destroy, all errors and heresies commonly called 
Lollardies.”” The importation of religious books 
was also forbidden, and among these was, first and 
chief, Tyndale’s New Testament: 

In his Utopia, More had spoken against capital 
punishment, and inculeated perfect toleration— 
now, as Lord Chancellor of England, he wrote thus 
concerning ‘‘ heretics ’’—‘* The prelates ought 
temporally to destroy those ravenous wolves !’’ 
They were to be visited with “ grievous punish- 
ments,’” and the ‘sparkle’? was to be ‘ well 
quenched.”’ 

The notion common among Catholics, that 
Henry VIII. became a Protestant when he cast off 
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the authority of the pope, and that he was the 
author of the reformation in England, is founded 
on the grossest ignorance of history. Reform 
was, from first to last, the work of the people, 
carried on in the face of royal persecution. The 
best thing that Henry, or any of his successors, 
ever did, even for the Bisie, was to cease to hinder 
—to let it alone. How well it was doing its work 
in 1530, is shown in a letter from the aged Bishop 
of Norwich. 

‘“*Tf,”’ said he, ‘* these erroneous opinions con- 
tinue any time, I think they shall unpo vs ALL. 
The gentlemen and the commonality be not greatly 
infected, but merchants, and such that hath their 
abiding not far from the sea.’’ 

Now, therefore, the rulers take counsel to- 
gether, and here is their determination. Having 
selected upwards of a hundred * errors’’ out of 
‘¢ Tyndale and Fryth,”’ they say :— 

‘* All which great errors and pestilent heresies 
being contagious and damnable, with all the books 
containing the same, with the translation also of 
Scripture corrupted by William Tyndal, as well in 
the Old Testament as in the New, and all other 
books in English containing such errors—the 
King’s Highness present in person—by one whole 
advice and assent of the prelates and clerks, as 
well of the universities as of al] other assembled 
together, determined utterly to be repelled, re- 
jected, and put away out of the hands of his 
people, and not to be suffered to get abroad among 
his subjects.”’ 

But they could not bind the word of God. 
They might burn the books in which it was writ- 
ten, and even the hearts on which it was en- 
graved ; but truth cannot be consumed in the 
flames—it “‘ endures forever.”” When the Bishop 
of London, in May this year, had the New Testa- 
ments which he had bought piled up and burned 
in St. Paul’s churchyard, the people were indig- 
nant, and filled with a greater love for the Scrip- 
tures and hatred to the clergy than ever. After- 
wards, the New Testaments printed with the 
money got for those. now burned, ‘‘ came thick 
and threefold into England ;’’ so that the bishops 
were informed that, if they wished to stop the 
supply, they must buy the stamps too! 

While Tyndale was diligently laboring for the 
salvation of his country, he was in constant appre- 
hension of his life from her ungrateful rulers, 
whose spies were dogging his steps, intruding into 
his privacy, and worming themselves into his con- 
fidence, in order to betray him. On one occasion, 
in a secret interview with our ambassador, 
Vaughan, whom he almost converted to his 
opinions, he uttered an emphatic sentence, which 
affectingly betrays at once the heart of an exile 
and the spirit of a martyr :— 

‘* As I now am,”’ said he, ‘‘ very death were 
more pleasant to me than life, considering men’s 
nature to be such as can bear no truth.” 

It was first an object with Crumwell to have 
him inveigled into England, in the hope of getting 
him to abjure in view of the fagots ; but finding, 
from Vaughan’s reports, that this was a vain hope, 
he instructed the latter not to try to bring him 
over, ‘‘ because,”’ said Crumwell, “if he were 
present, by all likelihood he would shortly do as 
much as in him were, to infect and corrupt che 
whole realm.”’ Strange that this poor exile should 
so trouble the realm of England! What gave him 
all this power? Truth! He had ably exposed 
the Practice of Prelates, and triumphantly an- 
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swered the controversial writings of the Lord 
orn and all lovers of freedom were on his 
side. 

Yet was he a loyal man and a true patriot, full 
of yearning affection for his native land, which he 
was never to see again. Vaughan thus describes 
the effect on him of some false assurances of Hen- 
ry’s pity and goodness :— 

o i perceived the man to be exceedingly altered, 
and to take the same very near to his heart, in 
such wise that water stood in his eyes; and he 
said, ‘ What gracious words are these! I assure 
you,’ said he, ‘if it would stand with the king's 
most gracious pleasure to grant only a bare text of 
the Scripture to be put forth among the people, 
like as is put forth among the subjects of the em- 
peror in these parts, and of other Christian princes, 
I shal! immediately make promise never to write 
more, but most humbly submit myself at the feet 
of his royal majesty, offering my body to suffer 
whatever pain or torture, yea what death his grace 
will, so that this be obtained. And till that time 
I will abide the asperity of all chances, and endure 
my life in as much pain as it is able to bear and 
suffer.’’ 

Influenced, no doubt, by this noble spirit, 
Vaughan remonstrated against the crue] policy of 
the English court with much earnestness. 

** Let his majesty,”’ said he, ** be further assured 
that he can, with no policy, nor with no threaten- 
ings of tortures and punishments, take away the 
opinions of his people, till his grace shall fatherly 
and lovingly reform the clergy of his realm. For 
there springeth the opinion—from ¢hence riseth the 
grudge of his people.” 

But neither Henry nor his vicar thought of any- 
thing but their own power and profit. Truly has 
Mr. Anderson observed, that ‘‘in the persons of 
her rulers at this period, no nation upon earth had 
surpassed Britain in her opposition to divine 
truth.”? (i., 314.) 

Queen Anne was favorable to Tyndale ‘and his 
cause. In 1534 he presented her with a copy of 
the New Testament, beautifully printed on vellum, 
with illuminations, bound in blue morocco, and the 
name, Anna Regina Angle, in large red letters 
outside on the margins, but without any dedication 
or compliment ; for Tyndale, an honest and a true 
inan, knew too well what was due to the sacred 
volume and its Divine Author, to flatter any 
mortal within its covers. At this time the Scrip- 
tures came freely into England, and were eagerly 
read by many without any molestation from the 
authorities. 

At length, in 1535, the translator was betrayed 
by two hired spies from England, and cast into a 
prison at Vilvorde, where he labored on till the 
day of his martyrdom, which he endured witha 
oan heroism ; his last words, uttered from the 
flames with fervent zeal and a loud voice, being— 
** Lord, open the eyes of the King of England!” 
—a prayer which, alas, seems to have been never 
answered. Thus died William Tyndale. 

Cranmer made a fruitless attempt to get the 
bishops to prepare a new translation, and even 
sent them their several parts. ‘* I marvel,” said 
Stokesly of London, ‘* what my Lord of Canter- 
bury meaneth, that he thus abuseth the people, in 
giving them liberty to read the Scriptures, which 
doth nothing else but infect them with heresy. I 
have bestowed never an hour on my portion, and 
never will !”” 

Crumwell had brought Henry in about one mil- 





lion and a half of our money, with £400,000 of 
annual revenue, from the confiscation of the mon- 
asteries—and, as Catherine had recently died, the 
friends of the old learning thought these spolia- 
tions might be stopped, and the church greatly 
served if Anne could be got out of the way. Her 
enemies were well aware, that the eyes of the ca- 
pricious tyrant had begun to wander to other objects 
—and that, as the death of Catherine had removed 
all canonical difficulties out of the way of another 
marriage, he might still have an heir to the crown 
free from any charge of illegitimacy. There is 
scarcely any reason to doubt, that such thoughts 
suggested the plot against Queen Anne, of which 
Henry instantly availed himself to gratify his vile 
passions, and which he developed with his usual 
craft and callousness of feeling. A commission 
was appointed ‘‘to make up facts’’—all but her 
father—whose name was brutally added to save 
appearances—being her bitter enemies, and the 
natural consequence was, that she must be found 
guilty and executed. She was first ‘ cruelly 
handled”’ by the council ; then tried in the Tower, 
without a single person being allowed to plead her 
cause, or show the least interest in her favor. 
Notwithstanding the efforts to exclude the public 
from this mock trial, it was everywhere muttered 
abroad, that ‘* the queen had cleared herself in a 
most noble speech.”’ 

The shriek of anguish which burst forth from 
the people when her head was struck off, was 
quickly drowned in a discharge of artillery! 
Whence this savage accompaniment! Where 
was her royal husband? 

‘The oak is still standing in Epping Forest 
under which the king breakfasted that morning, 
his hounds and his attendant train waiting around 
him. He listened, it has been said, from time to 
time, with intense anxiety. At length the sound 
of this artillery boomed through the wood. It 
was the preconcerted signal, and marked the 
moment of execution. ‘ Ah, ah! it is done !’ said 
he, starting up, ‘ the business is done! Uncouple 
the dogs, and let us follow the sport!’ On the 
day of the execution he put on white for mourn- 
ing, as though he would have said, ‘1 am innocent 
of this deed—and the next day he was married. 
Could he have given more powerful testimony of 
the innocence of the departed, and of his own 
guilt’ After this, few will doubt the saying of 
Sir James Mackintosh, ‘ Henry, perhaps, ap- 
proached as nearly to the ideal standard of perfect 
wickedness as the infirmities of human nature 
would allow.’ ” 

Such was the holy prelude to the royal pope's 
first council or convocation, in which Crumwell, as 
vicar-general, was seated above all the bishops. 
In this assembly there arose much discussion and 
contusion between the parties of the old learning 
and of the new, the latter being led by Crumwell 
and Cranmer, who was generally willing to do 
right when he dared, for he jabored under great 
constitutional timidity, which had been beaten into 
him by his first schoolmaster. When the tumult 
was at its height, down came certain “ articles’ 
from the king, ‘‘to establish Christian quietness 
and unity among us, and to avoid contentious opin- 
ions.’’ ‘These articles were subscribed by Crum- 
well, the two archbishops, sixteen bishops, forty 
abbots and priors, and fifty archdeacons and proc- 
tors: 

While Henry was thus asserting his headship, 
the word of God wes spreading among the people. 
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From 1525 to 1530, there had been six impressions 
of the Scriptures in English. From that to the 
year of Tyndale’s martyrdom, there had been 
seven or eight editions; and during that year nine 
or ten more issued from the press, all opposition 
proving confessedly futile. The martyr had not 
finished the Old Testament, when he died, but it 
was completed by his friend John Rogers, and 
published under the name of Thomas Matthews. 
And moreover, in 1535, there was a complete 
translation of the Bible published by Mires Cover- 
pate, employed for the purpose by persons in 
authority, who bore the expense. He was a com- 
petent scholar, and did his work respectably, but 
he followed too much the Latin version, retaining 
penance for repentance, &c. It was printed with 
the king’s license, to whom there was a flattering 
dedication, in which Queen Anne also was men- 
tioned with honor—an awkward circumstance ; for 
after the printing, and before the ee she 
had been beheaded as a traitor. In some copies 
they altered her name with the pen into JAne. 
Although the existing circumstances in high 
places were so favorable to this version, it was 
soon superseded by Tyndale’s, the name of the 
translator being suppressed, as obnoxious to the 
authorities. Cranmer was much pleased with this 
Bible, (Matthews’ so called) and used his influence 
earnestly, through Crumwell, to get the royal 
license for the printing of it—which was obtained, 


and which, he said, gratified him more than if he) 


had got a thousand pounds. Thus Providence 


unexpectedly and wonderfully overruled al! parties, 
the king, Crumwell, and the bishops—to adopt the 
work of the man whom they had so hated, 
denounced, and persecuted ! 

The fluctuations of state policy and royal caprice 


gave the old learning party the ascendency in the 
king's councils once more ; and it being expedient 
that Ifenry should retain on the continent his char- 
acter for orthodoxy, he listened to the abettors of 
persecution. Having decided, infallibly of course, 
that baptism was necessary to salvation—and 
being informed that there were some Germans in 
the country who did not believe this dogma, and 
who had come hither to escape persecution, he 
resolved to seize on so good an opportunity of sig- 
nalizing his zeal. A commission was appointed 
**to execute the premises, notwithstanding part 
of them might be contrary to the customary course 
and form of Jaw.’? The result was, that two men 
and a woman were obliged to bear fagots at St. 
Paul’s Cross, and two others were burned at 
Smithfield. 

Another man who had committed himself by 
writing against Transubstantiation, appealed to 
the king—when Gardiner artfully suggested that 
he might win golden opinions on the continent, 
and silence all insinuations as to his being a fa- 
vorer of “ hereties,’’ by proceeding, in this case, 
‘* solemnly and severely.”? Accordingly he sum- 
moned his nobles and prelates to London. Seated 
on his throne, the bishops on his right, and the 
peers on his left, the lawyers in scarlet robes 
behind, the Royal Head of the Church was ar- 
rayed in white, as the emblem of spotless ortho- 
doxy and unsullied sanctity. Several bishops in 
succession Jabored in vain to convince Lambert, 
the confessor, that Christ is corporeally present in 
the sacrament. He was burned to ashes, amidst 
c.rcumstances of peculiar barbarity, exclaiming at 
the stake—‘* None but Christ! none but Christ !’’ 

Crumwell, describing this scene to the English 
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ambassador in Spain, spoke of the princely and 
excellent gravity in which Henry discharged ‘‘ the 
very office of supreme Head of the Church of Eng- 
land,’’ declaring that the bloated and blood-stained 
tyrant, who knew no Jaw human or divine but his 
own foul and furious will, was ‘‘ the very mirror 
and light of all the other kings and princes of 
Christendom !”’ 

At this time printing was executed much better 
at Paris than London; and owing to a singular 
conjunction of circumstances, Crumwel! got a li- 
cense for Grafton and Whitchurch to print the 
Bible there. Little could Tyndale, with all his 
faith, foresee that in less than twenty years his 
translation should be reprinted at a Parisian press, 
at the request of his own sovereign, and with the 
sanction of the persecuting French king himself! 
The work was, however, interrupted by the Inqui- 
sition, when not only the sheets, but the types and 
printers were carried to England, to the great 
improvement of the art there. The Bible was 
soon finished, and a copy of it ordered to be set up 
in every church in the kingdom; and the priests 
were forbidden to hinder the people from reading 
it there, on pain of deprivation. Thus did God 
bring to nought the counsels of the wicked, and 
thus mightily did the word of God prevail. And 
thus were fulfilled the words of Tyndale the mar- 
tyr, when he said, “If God spare my life, ere 
many years, I will cause a boy that drives the 
plough to know more of the Scriptures than you 
do. 

“Tt was wonderful,’ says Strype, “‘ to see with 
what joy this book of God was received, not only 
among the learneder sort, but generally all Eng- 
land over, among all the vulgar and common peo- 
ple; and with what greediness God's Word was 
read, and what resort to places where the reading 
of it was! Everybody that could, bought the 
book, or busily read it, or got others to read it to 
them, if they could not themselves. Divers more 
elderly people learned to read on purpose ; and 
even little boys flocked among the rest, to hear 
portions of the Holy Scriptures read.” 

Mr. Anderson judiciously adds,— 

“The modern reader may now very naturally 
exclain—‘ Oh, could these men in power then 
have only been persuaded to have let such people 
alone! Could they have only understood the doe- 
trine of noninterference.’ Yes, and instead of 
encumbering a willing people with help, or tor- 
menting them by interposition, have stood aloof in 
silence, and permitted these groups or gatherings 
to have heard the unambiguous voice of their God, 
and to have gazed upon the majesty and the mean- 
ing of Divine Truth !"’"—Annals, &c., ii. 41. 

Since the edition of 1539, partly printed in 
Paris, there were four others of the large Bible, 
printed at an expense of £30,000 of our money, 
which was advanced by Antony Marler, a citizen 
of London, who obtained an order to have them 
set up in the churches. The price was fixed by 
authority at £7, 10s., and for the bound copies 
£9. he king, however, advanced no money, 
but rather made some by the fines which were 
levied on those who neglected to have them in the 
churches. 

In 1543, the parliament enacted a preposterous 
law, forbidding all women, except gentle-women— 
all artificers, apprentices, journeymen, yeomen, 
husbandmen, or laborers, to read the Bible or New 
Testament to themselves or any other, on pain of 
one month’s imprisonment. But the fierce despot 
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died at last, and the nation began to breathe freely. 
The brief reign of Edward was marked by non-in- 
terference with the Bible, the people were left to 
themselves, and the demand bor the Scriptures 
greatly increased ; and with it flourished the art 
of punting. It was, of course, the interest of those 
engaged in this business to supply the popular 
demand, and that demand emphatically expressed 
itself in favor of the work of the poor hunted exile. 
During this reign, Tyndale’s Bible was printed 
more than thirty times, while of that with Cran- 
mer’s revision, only half the number was called 
for. 

Mary ascended the throne, and hastened to undo 
the work of reformation as far as in her lay, and 
had it been the work of her predecessors, she 
might have succeeded. But it was divinely plant- 
ed, and too deeply rooted in the soil to be serious- 
ly affected by any changes of earthly sovereigns or 

nasties. The storm of persecution, however, 
blew fiercely. From 800 to 1000 learned Eng- 
lishmen, as well as multitudes of others, were 
obliged to fly to the continent. A’Lasco, with 

157 Poles and Germans, Italians and Spaniards, 
French and Scotch, all of one faith, left the 
The" ~, and arrived off the Danish coast ; but 
they were not suffered to land, though driven by 
stress of weather, because they had not signed the 
Lutheran Confession of Faith! 

At home, the new queen, unchastened by adver- 
sity, let slip Bishops Gardiner and Bonner, who 
began to lap bluod greedily. ‘* Men and women, 
of whatever character or condition, even the lame 
cand blind, from the child to the aged man, who 
had any conscientious opinions, not in harmony 
with the old learning—all were appointed unto 
edeath.’’ In less than four years, it is calculated, 
‘that 318 persons perished either by fire, or starva- 
‘tion, or slow torture, or confinement in noisome dun- 
geons. ‘This mortality was greatest in places where 
the. Scriptures were most read. Sometimes a Jot 
of human beings, in one instance to the number 
of thirteen, was consumed on the same pile! The 
surrounding population assembled in thousands 
** to strengthen themselves in the profession of the 
gospel, and to exhort and comfort those who were 
to die.’” Any persons having books containing 
“* heresy, sedition, or treason,’’ and not imme- 
diately burning them, were, ‘‘ without delay, to 
‘be executed according to martial law.”” Ata 
‘burning in London, when proclamation had been 
made, strictly commanding that no one should 
speak to, or pray for the martyrs, or say, ‘‘ God 
help them,’’ a heroic minister cried out—‘‘ Al- 
mighty God! for Christ’s sake, strengthen them !”’ 
Immediately with one voice, the whole multitude 
loudly responded, ‘* Amen! Amen !”’ 

Such dreadful deeds passed not without retribu- 
tion, even in this life. During Mary’s reign the 
Bench of Bishops had put to death five of their 
own number, including Cranmer. But, in’a little 
more than the same time, thirty of themselves died 
‘by the visitation of God ;'’ and such was the 
‘mortality among the priests generally, that “ in 
‘divers parts of the realm, no curates could be got- 
‘ten for money.”’ 

In' 1568, the tenth of Elizabeth, the first edition 
-of the Bible, superintended by Parker, Archbishop 
.of Canterbury, was published. It was revised 
‘from the preceding versions by him, in conjunction 

with certain brethren of the bench and others, and 
‘hence called ‘‘the Bishops’ Bible.” ‘It was a 
‘decided improvement on the whole. The copy 
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presented to the queen was by far the most splen- 
did that had ever been published.’’ It is quite 
clear. from the circumstances connected with this 
publication, that it was not undertaken. by royal 
command, and that Elizabeth had no property in it 
whatever. It did not cost her a shilling, nor was 
the printing of the sacred volume any exclusive 
privilege in the crown printer for the time being. 

The history of the Bible-printing patent is not 
the least curious or valuable part of Mr. Ander- 
son’s work, 

Elizabeth was economical in her expenditure, 
and nnwilling to call often on the commons for 
supplies ; but, in order to have money to reward 
her favorites, or rather to put them in the way of 
getting it themselves, she hit upon the unfortunate 
expedient of granting monopolies by patent to cer- 
tain parties, who then farmed or sold them. This 
evil grew to such an extent that parliament was 
obliged to interfere. Salt, coal, leather, cloth, 
steel, lead, tin, glass, Spanish wool, and Irish 

arn, were thus converted into monopolies for the 
nefit of individuals. Sir Thomas Wilks was the 
first who obtained a patent as queen’s ‘* printer of 
the English tongue.” 

This naturally alarmed the Stationers’ Compa- 
ny, who complained, *‘ that it would be the over- 
throw of the printers and stationers within the city, 
in number 175, besides their wives, children,’’ 
&c., causing ‘‘an excessive price of books, and 

alse printing of the same ;’’ and farther, ** John 

ugge, besides the being her Majesty's printer, 
hath gotten the privilege for the printing of Bibles 
and Testaments, the which was common to all the 
printers.”’ 

On the 28th September, 1577, one Barker ob- 
tained the extensive privilege of printing the Old 
and New Testament, of whatever translation, with 
all notes and comments! In eighteen months, this 

entleman expended £30,000 on issues of the 

riptures, so great was the demand. From 1560 
to 1603, there were 130 distinct editions of Bibles 
and Testaments. All this time, the crown did 
nothing except impose a heavy tax on the purchas- 
er.of the Word of God. 

We have now arrived at the accession of James, 
who became the first king of ‘ Great Britain.”’ 
Before noticing his connexion with the English 
Bible, we may as well glance for a moment at the 
progress of the cause in Scotland. 

This country came in for its share of the earl 
importation of Tyndale’s New Testament, throu i 
the instrumentality of ‘‘ divers merchants.’? As 
usual, the printed word was soon followed by the 
living voice. Nowhere were the Jaity more ready 
to receive the truth, and nowhere was the hie- 
rarchy more embittered against it. Hence a series 
of persecutions, whose history is full of the deep- 
est interest, but so well known that we need not 
attempt to detail any portion of it here, even if our 
space allowed. The last words of Patrick Hamil- 
ton at the stake were—‘* How long, O Lord, shall 
darkness cover this realm! How long wilt Thou 
suffer this tyranny of man !’’—He did not suffer it 
long. In 1535, the Scottish parliament passed an 
act, requiring al] persons having the Scriptures to 
give them up to their ordinary, under the penalty 
of confiscation and imprisonment. The prohibition 
was renewed by proclamation in May, 1536. But 
parliaments, however chosen, must ultimately obey 
the popular voice. A few more martyrdoms, and 


Scotland will be free. 
On the Ist of March, 1539, the inhabitants of 
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Fife and Mid-Lothian saw a large fire blazing on 
the esplanade of the castle of Edinburgh. Five 
of the best subjects in Scotland were then con- 
sumed in that fire, in the presence of their king, 
solely because they had read ‘ the book of here- 
sy,’’ which, as one of their executioners said, had 
‘¢ made all the din in the kirk.”? But Beaton and 
his party labored in vain that ‘‘ the New Testa- 
ment in the vulgar tone should not go abroad ;”"— 
fo. in 1543, the parliament enacted “ that the 
Scriptures might be read by all, without any lim- 
itation,”’ the prelates, of course, protesting, since 
they could do no more. 

It is remarkable, that *‘ no Bible even so conve- 
nient as that of an octavo size, had been printed in 
Scotland till 107 years afier Tyndale’s New Tes- 
tament had been first imported.”” The Bible, 
printed on Scottish ground, was aes till 
seven years after the death of John Knox.—(It is 
little more than sixty years since the first Bible 
was printed in America.) —The first Scottish edi- 
tion of the Scriptures was published at £4, 13s. 
4d., and yet the Bible was in almost every house ! 
The fact was, that the English monopoly led to 
constant importations from Holland; and the su- 
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periority of those printed there, is attested by no 
less an authority than Laud. He said, *‘ the books | 
which came from thence were better print, better | 
bound, better paper, and for all the charges of | 
bringing, better cheap."” Such was the working) 
of the patent! 

James’ characteristic pregress from Edinburgh | 
to London, furnished no favorable omen of the} 
spirit in which he was about to assume the awful | 
responsibilities of his office as the vicegerent of 
God in church and state; in which light he him- | 
self regarded it. He hunted most of the way, con- | 
ferring honors so profusely, that when he reached | 
the capital, he had dubbed 150 knights. During | 
the ensuing summer, the plague broke out, and | 
6335 persons died in London alone ; and ere the’ 
year ended, the mortality reached 30,000. Yet | 
James and his merry party kept hunting all the | 
time, and as he and his retainers proceeded from | 
place to place, they brought the plague with them | 
wherever they came. 

The king’s expenses were extravagant in the 
extreme. His journey to London and coronation 
cost £30,000, an immense sum in that day. He 
spent £40,000 in feasting ambassadors; and 
thongh he sold a number of peerages for consid- 
erable sums, and created an order of hereditary 
baronets, for which he got £1000 a piece, yet he 
was plunged so deeply in debt, that the very shop- 
keepers would not give credit to the palace. ‘“‘ My 
Jord-treasurer was much disquieted to find money 
to supply the king's necessities, and protested he 
knew not how to procure money to pay for the 
king's diet!”? In these circumstances, his majesty 
was not likely to advance funds for the translation 
of the Bible. 

He has, however, the merit of acceding to the 

roposal for a fresh revision of the Bible, made by 

r. Rainolds, a man of high character, and the 
most eminent for learning in the kingdom; with 
whom also, and not with the king, originated the 
determination to exclude marginal notes from the 
new version. His majesty approved also of the 
selection that had been made of translators, and 
ordered the bishops to promote the poorest of them 
to livings as soon as they could, a also to contri- 
bute money for the expenses of the work ;—which 





last request they ail totally neglected! Neither 
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the king nor the bishops paid anything for the ac- 
complishment of this great work. Forty-seven of 
the most learned men in the kingdom were en- 
gaged on it four years ; the revision of the transla- 
tion by twelve of their number, occupied them 
nine months more; and the sheets were two years 
in passing through the press. The twelve revisers 
had 30s. a week each while at work in London ; 
but ‘* before they had nothing.”’ 

The Avtuorizep Biste was finished and first 
issued in 1611. 

** This venerable translation,”’ says Greenfield, 
** which has been universally admired for its gen- 
eral fidelity, perspicuity, and elegance, was cor- 
rected, and many parallel texts added, by Dr. Scat- 
tergood in 1683; by Bishops Tenison and Lloyd 
in 1711; and afterwards by Dr. Paris at Cam- 
bridge. But the latest and most complete revision 
is that made by Dr. Blayney in 1769, in which the 
errors found in former editions were corrected, and 
the text reformed to an unexampled standard of 
purity.” 

The cost of the revision in 1611 was £3500, 
which was paid neither by the church nor the 
state, but by Barker, the patentee, whose family 
and their offspring enjoyed this vast monopoly for 
132 years, down to the 8th of Anne in 1709, dur- 
ing which time they had a pecuniary interest in 
every copy of the Word of God printed in England. 
Thus the public were heavily taxed, with the dis- 
advantage of bad and incorrect printing into the 
bargain. Inaumber of impressions they left the 
word ‘* not’? out of the seventh commandment, for 
which they were fined by Laud. 

The monopoly, however, has been defended by 
lawyers, and even judges, on the plea that the 
copyright of the Bible was in the crown ; because, 
as they alleged, the translation was made at the 
king’s expense; which notion Mr. Anderson has 
shown to be a pure historical fiction. The present 
admirable, though not perfect version, made Its way 
without any act of parliament, proclamation, or 
canon in its favor; and, in about forty years, 
gradually superseded all others. This result was 
accomplished by no human authority, no king, par- 
liament, church, sect, or party. To none of these 
does the Bible belong. ‘It is the property of the 
people’’—their book. Royal authority, whether 
for or against it, has proved utterly impotent. God 
himself worked with it, and none could effectually 
hinder. Even the London Polyglot, ‘* the most 
complete collection of the Scriptures ever pub- 
lished, and far surpassing all former works of the 
kind, was published by the people and for the 
people.”’ 

The number of Bibles and Testaments printed 
in English from 1800 to 1844 has been estimated 
as follows :— 

The British and Foreign Bible Society has 


a oe Se” Tots! aaa 9,400,000 
Printed in Scotland independently, 4,000,000 
General sales besides these, . . 9,000,000 


Or, in round numbers, 22 millions. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society, up to 
May, 1844, received £3,083,436, 18s. 3id., and 
expended £3,036,698, Os. 3d. 

Since the year 1800, four millions sterling have 
been spent on the sacred volume in the English 
tongue. It appears now that nearly one million of 
this has gone into the pockets of the privileged 
printers, over and above the fair profits of their 
trade! When the patent expired in Scotland, 
Bibles became very cheap, and the British and 



































































































































































































































































































Foreign Bible Society found it expedient to reduce 
their prices. But this, in six months, involved 
them in a loss of £13,000! 

‘* Meantime, the free trade prices in the North 
could not remain a secret, and befure the close of 
the year the people of England were paying for 
their English Bible from 150 to 200 per cent. more 
than in Scotland !”’ 

What did the London committee now do? Of 
course they agitated the country, and petitioned 
parliament to save their constituents, and the Chris- 
tian public at large, from such an enormous tax on 
the Bread of Eternal Life, of which they were 
the official guardians; and availed themselves of 
their extensive organization and metropolitan posi- 
tion to do the work of reform effectively. Nothing 
of the kind. The secretaries came forward, and 
begged ‘‘ most distinctly to say that they would not 
touch the question of the monopoly at all!” Why 
not? Did not the monopoly touch the society! 
Did it not raise the price of the Scriptures 150 to 
200 per cent., for the benefit of private individuals, 
to the great detriment of the cause of truth? Yet, 
strange to say, the auxiliary societies were equally 
apathetic. Not one in London, Dublin, or Edin- 
burgh moved. 

The society was not to have the glory of this 
great reform. They were “too many”’ for Gop 
to work by. In perfect harmony with the whole 
history of the English Bible, marked all along by 
independence on official authorities or institutions, 
the monopoly was brought down by three private 
individuals! These were—Mr. Childs of Bungay, 
Dr. Thomson of Coldstream, and Dr. Campbell of 
London. The latter gentleman threw all his char- 
acteristic energy into the movement, and by his 
accurate calculations, and powerful appeals through 
the press, contributed largely to rouse the public 
mind. Monopoly was compelled to capitulate, 
and the patentees suddenly reduced their prices 
to less than one half. 

Now the press sends forth of copies of the Scrip- 
tures in English, ‘* 19,000 every week, 3000 every 
day, 300 every hour, or five every minute of 
working time!’? When this fact is considered in 
connexion with the increasing predominence of the 
English language throughout the civilized world, 
the vast extent of our empire, the rapid growth of 
our colonies, and the probability that many of them 
will yet become independent nations, it is fitted to 
awaken deep solicitude in the Christian mind—to 
aor an almost overwhelming sense of responsi- 

ility, and to call forth the most strenuous exer- 
tions, that wherever the accents of our noble Jan- 
guage are heard, there the English Bible may be 
known and valued as the Rule of Faith. 

** Not one hour of the twenty-four,”’ says Rich- 
ardson, ‘‘ not one round of the minute hand of the 
dial is allowed to pass, in which, on some portion 
of the surface of the globe, the air is not filled 
with accents that are ours. They are heard in the 
ordinary transactions of life; or in the administra- 
tion of law—in the deliberations of the senate- 
house, or council chamber—in the offices of private 
devotion, or in the public observance of the rites 
and duties of a common faith.”’ 

Be ours the endeavor that the volume which 
contains the inspired record of this faith, shall not 
only be maintained in its supreme authority at 
home, but borne on the tide of emigration to every 
Jand, till it do for the new and rising nations of 
the west and south still greater things than it has 
done for Britain ! 
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TRUTH AND BEAUTY. 


Beauty and Truth, in Heaven’s congenial cliine, 
Inseparate seen beside the Almighty throne, 
Together sprung, before the birth of time, 

From God’s own glory, while he dwelt alone ;— 
These, when creation made its wonders known, 
Were sent to mortals, that their mingling powers 
Might lead and lure us to ethereal bowers. 


But our perverse condition here below 

Oft sees them severed, or in conflict met ; 

Oh, sad divorce ! the well-spring of our woe, 
When truth and beauty thus their bond forget, 
And Heaven's high law is at defiance set! 

*T is this that good of half its force disarms, 
And gives to evil all its direst charms. 


See truth with harsh austerity allied, 

Or clad in cynic garb of sordid hue ; 

See him with Tyranny’s fell tools supplied, 

The rack, the fagot, or the torturing screw, 

Or girt with bigotry’s besotted crew ; 

What wonder, thus beheld, his looks should move 
Our scorn or hatred, rather than our love? 


See beauty, too, in league with vice and shame, 
And lending all her light to gild a lie; 

Crowning with laureate-wreaths an impious name, 
Or lulling us with syren minstrelsy 

To false repose when peri] most is nigh ; 

Decking things vile or vain with colors rare, 

Till what is false and foul seems good and fair. 


Hence are our hearts bewildered in their choice, 

And hence our feet from virtue led astray ; 

Truth calls imperious with repulsive voice 

To follow on a steep and rugged way ; 

While Beauty beckons us along a gay 

And flowery path, that leads, with treacherous 
slope, 

To gulfs remote from happiness or hope. 


Who will bring back the world’s unblemished 
youth ; 

When these two wandered ever hand in hand; 

When truth was beauty, beauty too was truth, 

So linked together with unbroken band, 

That they were one ; and man, at their command, 

Tasted of sweets that never knew alloy, 

And trod the path of duty and of joy? 


Chiefly the poet’s power may work the change ; 
His heavenly gift, impelled by holy zeal, 

O’er truth’s exhaustless stores may brightly range, 
And all their native loveliness reveal ; 

Nor e’er, except where truth has set his seal, 
Suffer one gleam of beauty’s grace to shine, 

But in resistless force their lights combine. 
Blackwood. 


Lorp, My voice by nature is harsh and untuna- 
ble, and it is in vain to lavish any art to better it. 
Can my singing of psalms be pleasing to thy ears, 
which is unpleasant to my own! yet though I ean- 
not chant with the nightingale, or chirp with the 
blackbird, I had rather chatter with the swallow, 
yea rather croak with the raven, than be altogether 
silent. Hadst thou given me a better voice I 
would have praised thee with a better voice. Now 
what my music wants in sweetness, let it have in 
sense, singing praises with understanding. Yea, 
Lord, create in me a new heart (therein to make 
melody,) and I will be contented with my old 
voice, until, in thy due time, being admitted into 
the choir of heaven, I have another, more harmo- 





nious, bestowed upon me.—Fuller. 
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CHANGING CARS. 


JEAMES ON THE GAUGE QUESTION. 


Me. Poncn has received from that eminent rail- 
road authority, Mr. Jeames Plush, the following 
fetter, which bears most pathetically upon the 
present Gange dispute :— 

** You will scarcely praps reckonize in this little 
skitch the haltered linimints of 1, with woos face 
the reders of your valluble mislny were once 
fimiliar—the unfortnt Jeames de la Pluche, fomly 
so selabrated in the fashnabble suckles, now the 
pore Jeames Plush, landlord of the Wheel of For- 
tune public house. Yes, that is me; that is my 
haypun which I wear as becomes a publican— 
those is the checkers which hornyment the pillows 
of my dor. I am like the Romin Genral, St. 
Cenatus, equal to any emadgency of Fortun. I, 
who have drunk Shampang in my time, aint now 
abov droring a 4 pint of Small Bier. As for 
my wife—that Angel—I ’ve not ventured to depigt 
her. Fansy her a sittn in the Bar, smilin like a 
sunflower—and, ho, dear Punch! happy in nussing 
a deer little darlint totsywotsy of a Jeames, with 
my air toa curl, and my i's toa T! 

‘*T never thought I should have been injuiceed 
to write anything but a Bill agin, much less to 
edress you on Railway Subjix—which with all my 
sole | abaw. Railway letters, obligations to pay 
hup, ginteal inquirys as to my Salissator’s name, 
&c., &c., I dispize and scorn artily. But as a 
man, an usbnd, a father, and a freebon Brittn, my 
jewty compels me to come forwoods, and igspress 
my opinion upon that nashnal newsance—THE BREAK 
or Gace. 

** An interesting ewent in a noble family with 
which I once very nearly had the honer of being 
kinected, acurd a few weex sins, when the Lady 
Angelina S$ , daughter of the Earl of 
B——cres, presented the gallant Capting, her 
usband, with a Son & hair. Nothink would 
satasfy her Ladyship but that her old and atacht 
famdy-shamber, my wife Mary Han Plush, should 
be present upon this hospicious occasion. Capting 
Ss was not jellus of me on account of my 
former attachment to his Lady. I cunsented that 
my Mary Hann should attend her, and me, my 
wife, and our dear babby acawdingly set out for 
our noable frend’s residence, Honeymoon Lodge, 
near Cheltenham. 

‘* Sick of all Railroads myself, I wisht to poast 
it in a Chay and 4, but Mary Hann, with the hob- 
stenacy of her Sex, was bent upon Railroad 
travelling, and I yealded, Jike all husbinds. We 
set out by the Great Westn, in an eavle Hour. 

“We didnt take much luggitch—my wife’s 
things in the ushal bandboxes—mine in a potman- 
cho, Our dear little James Angelo’s (called so in 
complament to his noble Godmamma) craddle, and 
a small supply of a few 100 weight of Topsan- 
bawtems, Farinashious food, and Lady's fingers, 
for that dear child who is now 6 months old, with 
a perdidgus appatite. Likewise we were charged 








with a bran new Medsan chest for my lady, from} ward to inspect the dammidge. 
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Craddle, with rose-colored Satting & Pink lace 
hangings, held up by a gold tuttle-dove, &e. We 
had, ingluding James Hangelo’s rattle & my um- 
brellow, 73 packidges in all. 

We got on very well as far as Swindon, where, 
in the Splendid Refreshment room, there was a 
galaxy of lovely gals in cottn velvet spencers, who 
serves out the soop, and 1 of whom maid an im- 
presshn upon this Art which I shood n’t like Mary 
Hann to know—and here, to our infanit disgust, 
we changed carridges. I forgot to say that we 
were in the secknd class, having with us James 
Hangelo, and 23 other light harticles. 

‘* Fust inconveniance ; and almost as bad as 
break of gage. I cast my hi upon the gal in 
cottn velvet, and wanted some soop, of coarse ; 
hut seasing up James Hangelo (who was layin his 
dear little pors on an Am Sangwidg) and seeing 
my igspresshn of hi—‘ James,’ says Mary Hann, 
‘instead of looking at that young lady—and not 
so very young, neither—be pleased to look to our 
packidges, & place them, in the other carridge.’ 
I did so with an evy Art. I eranged them 23 
articles in the opsit carridge, only missing my um- 
brella & baby’s rattle; and jest as I came back 
for my haysn of soop, the beast of a bell rings, the 
whizzling injians proclayms the time of our depar- 
ture—& farewell soop and cottn velvet. Mary 
Hann was sulky. She said it was my losing the 
umbrella. If it had been a cotton velvet umbrella | 
could have understood. James Hangelo sittin on 
my knee was evidently unwell ; without his coral : 
& for 20 miles that blessid babby kep up a rawr- 
ing, which caused all the passingers to simpithize 
with him igseedingly. 

*© We arrive at Gloster, and there fansy my dis- 
gust at bein ableeged to undergo another change 
of carriages! Fansy me holding up moughs, tip- 
pits, cloaks, and baskits, and James Hangelo rawr- 
ing still like mad, and pretending to shuperintend 
the carrying over of our luggage from the broad 
gage to the narrow gage. ‘ Mary Hann,’ says I, 
rot to desperation, ‘1 shall throttle this darling if 
he goes on.’ ‘ Do,’ says she—‘ and go into the 
refreshment room,’ says she—a snatchin the babby 
out of my arms. ‘ Do go,’ says she, ‘ youre not 
fit to look after luggage,’ and she began lulling 
James Hangelo to sleep with one hi, while she 
looked after the packets with the other. ‘ Now, 
Sir! if you please, mind that packet !—pretty 
darling—easy with that box, Sir, its glass— 
pooooty poppet—where *s the deal case, marked 
arrowroct, No. 241’ she cried, reading out of a 
list she had.—And poor little James went to 
sleep. The porters were bundling and carting 
the various harticles with no more ceremony than 
if each package had been of cannon-ball. 

“At last—bang goes a package marked 
‘Glass,’ and containing the Chayny bowl and 
Lady Bareacres mixture, into a large white band- 
box, with a crash and a smash. ‘ It’s My Lady's 
box from Crinoline’s !° cries Mary Hann ; and she 
puts down the child on the bench, and rushes for- 
You could hear 


Skivary & Moris, containing enough rewbub,! the Chayny bowls clinking inside ; and Lady B.'s 
Daffy’s Alixir, Godfrey’s, with a few score of | mixture (which had the igsack smell of cherry 
parsles for Lady Hangelina’s family and owsehold. | brandy) was dribbling out over the smashed band- 
About 2000 spessymins of Babby linning from Mrs. | box containing a white child’s cloak, trimmed 


Flummary’s, in Regent Street, a Chayny Cresning 
bow! from old lady Bareacres (big enough to im- 


| 


with Blown lace and lined with white satting. 
** As James was asleep, and J was by this time 


mus a Halderman,) & a case marked * Glass,’| uncommon hungry, I thought I would go into the 
from her ladyship’s meddicle man, which were! Refreshment Room and just take a little soup; so 
stowed away together; had to this an ormylew| I wrapped him up in his cloak and Jaid him by his 
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mamma, and went off. There’s not near such 
good attendance as at Swindon. 
* ” * 

‘** We took our places in the carriage in the 
dark, both of us covered with a pile of packages, 
and Mary Hann so sulky that she would not speak 
for some minutes. At last she spoke out— 

‘** Have you all the small parcels ?” 

*** Twenty-three in all,’ says I. 

‘*** Then give me baby.’ 

*** Give you wnat?’ says I. 

** «Give me baby.’ 

*** What have n’t y-y-yoooo got him?’ says I. 

* * 7 * * 


‘*OMussy! You should have heard her sreak ! 
We ’d left him on the ledge at Gloster. 
‘* Tt all came of the break of gage.’’— Punch. 





GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


In furtherance of the objects of this most useful 
charity, it is in contemplation to establish a school, 
for the purpose of preparing young ladies destined 
to be governesses, for the situations they are in- 
tended to fill. The necessity of teaching those 
who are to be teachers, and of instructing the gov- 
erness how to govern, is obvious; the pupils, ac- 
cordingly, will learn all the modern languages and 
accomplishments—geography, astronomy, the use 
of the globes, and so much of moral philosophy as 
includes the true principles of education. But as 
the social position of a governess is a peculiar one, 
being, as a novelty, rather uncomfortable, though, 
like a certain process to which eels are subjected, 
nothing when anybody is used to it, one great ob- 
ject of this school will be to familiarize the pupils 
with the life they may expect to lead. Its ar- 
rangements will therefore comprise a system of 
training caleulated for the inculeation of an 
amount of practical as well as moral philosophy 
angen to this purpose. 

© the institution will be attached a servants’ 
hall, wherein, at stated times, will attend a num- 
ber of footmen and other menials, to intercourse 
with whom the future governess may be habitu- 
ated, and whose insults and impertinences she may 
learn betimes to put up with. A nursery will 
also be connected with it, in order to exercise her 
patience in the management of refractory children, 
at which probation the students will take turns. 
The children will be selected from the most purse- 
proud families, and their mammas wilf drop in 
every now and then, daily, and reprimand and find 
fault capriciously and unjustly with their precep- 
tress, so as to inure her to such treatment. Some 
charitable ladies of great style in the vicinity of 
Russel] Square, have volunteered their services in 
this particular. One of these ladies will, more- 
over, preside regularly at dinner to teach the Jan- 
guage of looks, that the learner may understand, 
from a glance, when she is to refuse wine, or to 
decline another helping. 

Evening parties will be given occasionally, in 
the schoolroom, and to them will be invited a num- 
ber of agreeable men, that the ‘* young persons”’ 
may know how to behave in society; that is, to 
hold their tongues and sit still. For the due en- 
forcement of these proprieties, one of the ladies 
aforesaid will also be present, accompanied by her | 
daughters, by whom the scholars are to be studi- 
ously snubbed, by way of a lesson to them in 
meekness under contumely. The novices, during 
leisure hours, are te sit in separate apartments, | 


accessible to all the servants, Who, however, will , ther than Hyde Park.—Punch. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION—MUSICAL BEDS. 








not be allowed to wait upon them, or bring them 
any refreshment, if hun insufficiency 
of their meals. Their dresses are to be such as a 
young lady can afford upon twenty pounds a year, 
finding herself in everything but Le victuals, and 
not having, by half, as much of those as she can eat. 

Thus, it may be hoped, will governesses be pro- 
vided with qualifications high enough, wants few 
enough, sid spirit humble enough, to meet the 
views of any lady in the land.— Punch. 





MUSICAL BEDS. 


Tuere is a paragraph in the Nonconformist, 
which states, that some genius has invented a mu- 
sical bed, that begins to play a tune directly you 
lie down, and can be wound up to play another 
tune when you are desirous of waking. 

There is one advantage about a bed of this de- 
scription, namely, that you can always rely on 
having it well aired by means of the favorite airs 
of some of the most popular composers. We 
should think, however, that there must be some 
tact required in adapting the musical compositions 
to the required purposes, It would be very inju- 
dicious, for instance, to attempt to send any one to 
sleep with a quadrille of Musard, while to try and 
wake any one up with a bit of Sebastian Bach, or 
a morceau of Juvenile-England classicality, would 
be equally preposterous. The invention certainly 
opens quite a new field to many of those long- 
haired and turn-down-collar composers, who will 
now have a splendid chance of bringing their com- 
posing talents to bear upon those who are solicit- 
ing the sometimes-obstinate Morpheus. There 
are several rising young men, who have been ris- 
ing for the last twenty years, who are admirably 
adapted to the task of setting four-posts and French 
bedsteads to somniferous music. We presume 
that the idea has been taken from the Chamber 
concerts, which have recently become popular. 

Considering the awful infliction it is, to be com- 
pelled to hear the music of certain persons whom 
we could but will not name, the addition of their 
music to a bed might turn it into a regular Jit de 
justice, or shocking instrument of cruelty. 

The arrangement by which one is to be woke 
up at any hour, comprises a march, with drum and 
cymbal accompaniments. Such a charivari might 
not be always very welcome when it came ; for, 
though one often goes to bed with a very valiant 
determination to get up very early, it is extremely 
natural to alter one’s mind by the morning. If we 
often get angry with the person calling us, and 
disturbing our rest, what should we say to the 
drums and eymbals going through a regular march, 
at a most unseasonable hour? For our own parts 
we should muffle the drums at once with our bol- 
ster, and suffveate the cymbals with our goose- 
feather bed. We should recommend that, if the 
principle is carried out, the airs chosen should be 
appropriate to the kind of beds they might be 
adapted to. ‘* Oh rest thee, babe, rest thee, babe,”’ 
would do very well for an infant’s cot, while 
** Rise, gentle Moon,”’ would be suited to the pur- 
pose of waking a celebrated alderman.— Punch. 


A Cueap Trip.—Upwards of 7,000 tons of 
gravel have been shipped from New York since 
September last for the purpose of beautifying the 
parks and gardens of London. According te this, 
a Yankee domiciled in London would be able to 
tread again his native soil without going any fur- 
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From Chambers’ Journal. (son to dinner, let it, if possible, be done a week or 
USAGES OF SOCIETY ten days in advance; because, to ask a person 
only a day or two days before, looks as if you had 
A CORRESPONDENT, a great stickler for etiquette, | been disappointed of somebody else, and had asked 
hands us the following hints; a knowledge of | him as a mere stop-gap. A short invitation is only 
which, however commonplace, he thinks may be| allowable for off-hand parties, or with strangers 
useful to those not up to the mark in this weighty | who are passing through a town. 
subject. ‘* When you invite a person to dinner, or any 
‘*<T shall begin with calls. When you call at|other party at your house, specify only one day. 
the house of an acquaintance, or indeed call any-| Don’t say you will be glad to see him on either of 
where, and do not happen to find the party at home, | two days, as Tuesday or Wednesday next. And 
you should leave your card. Leaving your name| why? Because this person may not wish to dine 
will not do; because names left verbally are seldom | with or visit you at all; and so far from a choice 
correctly delivered, if delivered at all, and your call | of days being thought an act of kindness, it may be 
may be said to go for nothing. Your card is the| considered one of servility, if not rudeness. Al- 
enduring evidence of your visit. The card is one| ways state only one day; and let the invitation, 
of the most useful things in modern society. All| like the answer, be unequivocal. 
are supposed to carry a small stock of these paste-| ‘‘ Invitations for several weeks in advance are 
board representatives about with them, and the| almost as bad as invitations for alternative days; 
giving ws one is very handy on many occasions. because long invitations convey the impression that 
For example, in visiting, instead of sending in| the inviter is desperately ill for guests, and wishes 
your name by a servant, hand in one of your cards, | to insure a number at all risks. The person invited 
and then you may be sure there will be no mistake. | is also apt to feel that it is not Ais pleasure or con- 
‘‘ Having either seen your acquaintance, or left| venience that is consulted; and to raise a feeling 
your card, it is now the duty of your acquaintance | of this kind is anything but consistent with true 
(supposing it is a call of ceremonial intercourse) to | politeness. 
return the call within a reasonable time. If he do| ‘‘ The receiver of an invitation has a duty to 
not call, you do not repeat your visit. And why| perform as well as its giver. It is incumbent on 
so? Because it may be his wish to drop your| him to say yes or no at once—not to allow a post or 
acquaintance, and your continuing to call on him|a day to elapse before answering. The reason is 
may be disagreeable. Knowing that such is the| obvious: a delay on his part looks as if he were 
rule, a second call from you seems like forcing | waiting for a better invitation before he made up 
yourself on his notice—a determination that he|his mind. Not to send a speedy reply, therefore, 
shall not rid himself of you. The rule of call for) is one of the worst pieces of breeding of which a 
eall, therefore, is on the whole nota bad one. It| man can be guilty. It is also not using the inviter 
affords every one an opportunity of dropping an| well: for a dinner party usually consists only of a 
acquaintance when his society is no longer wanted. | certain number ; and if you cannot accept the invi- 
In good society, no one ever complains that an| tation, say so, in order that time may be allowed to 
acquaintance has not returned a call—the thing is| invite another person in your place. Let the 
silently dropped. answer also be distinct: no uncertainty is allow- 
‘Calls of ceremony, which are not usually per-| able: and if the invitation be accepted, let it be 
formed till past one or two o'clock, are seldom | kept. 
expected to last more than ten or fifteen minutes,| ‘* The answer to an invitation should be directed 
and, as everybody knows, are performed in a plain | to the lady of the house. 
walking-dress. Gentlemen, in making forenoon| ‘‘1 now come to the fulfilment of the engage- 
calls, or attending soirées, do not lay down their} ment. Some time ago it was fashionable to be 
hat in the lobby, but carry it in their hand into the | rather late—twenty minutes after the hour being 
room, and never let it go, however long they stay. | considered a fair thing. Now, prompt to the hour 
This is a very odd piece of etiquette, that has often | is the rule, which is a great improvement. In at- 
amused me. I frequently see gentlemen walking | tending two or three dinners lately, I found that all 
about a drawing-room for hours, each cuddling his | had assembled within the space of ten minutes. 
hat below his arm, as if it were acrime to part; ‘‘ A drawing-room is the domain of Jadies, and 
with it even fora moment. A man might as con-| on entering, you first make your obeisances to the 
veniently carry about a child’s dram under his arm ; | lady of the mansion, who is of course ready to 
yet he cannot well escape from the annoyance. If | receive you. Leading the ladies down stairs to the 
left in the hall at large parties, and worth the steal- | dining-room is a simple affair; yet one may be a 
ing, the uafortunate hat will in all probability be| novice in this as well as in everything else. The 
never more seen by its owner; for there appears to rule is, for the lady you take down to sit on your 
he nothing like conscientiousness in the matter of | right hand, if that can be managed conveniently. 
hats. How far the dread of losing the hat led to | But when you take down the lady of the ‘house, 
the practice of parading about with it under the) you sit on her right hand—that is, you have the 
arm, is of little consequence. The modern custom | seat of honor. It will not do for any guest to rush 
of keeping fast hold of it during short or extempore | forward to offer his arm to the lady of the house. 
visits, is considered to indicate that you do not | The honor of leading her down, if not assigned by 
intend to stay any great length of time, nor expect | the host to a favored guest, is taken by the most 
an invitation to remain to dinner, or any other meal ; elderly gentleman, or by the party of highest rank 
in short, that it is your design to vanish after a lit- present. To save all doubt on this point, the host 
tle friendly chit-chat. Thus, laughable as itseems, always asks one of the party to be so good as take 
there is really a meaning, and not a bad meaning | Mrs. So-and-so down stairs. Where the party are 
either, in the practice. A host who wishes you to | generally strangers to each other, it is customary 
remain, or at least not to go in a hurry, will beg tu| for the host to make a similar request to the other 
relieve you of your incumbrance. | gentlemen as respects the other ladies. The host 
“* Next as to invitations. When you ask a per-| selects the lady of greatest consequence, and leads 
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her off first. The hostess waits to go down last— 
sees all go down before her. 

**In going down stairs, the lady should have the 
widest side, supposing the stair to have a narrow 
and a wide side, as is the case with winding-stairs. 
Better, however, take the wrong side, than make 
any fuss about correcting so small an error. 

** A custom, lately come in, seems to be deserv- 
edly gaining ground: instead of sitting at the top 
and bottom of the table, the host and hostess sit 
opposite each other at the middle ; by which means 
they are more at ease, more in the centre of their 
guests, and better able to communicate with each 
other. George IV. adopted this practice twenty 
years ago: it is followed by the present queen. 
According to this arrangement, two persons can be 
accommodated at each end of the table—not a bad 
point where there is limited accommodation. 

‘* A dinner-party usually lasts four hours. If 
you go at six, you may order your carriage at ten: 
if at seven, it may come at eleven; and so on. 
What dinner hours are by and by to come to, I 
cannot tell. Not many years ago, dinner at five 
o’clock was thought mighty genteel ; then we had 
half-past five ; next came six, and six and a half— 
both of which are now general; but seven is also 
far from uncommon. That the fashionable dinner 
hour will be pushed on to eight, to nine, or to ten, 
is what we may reascnably expect. When it 
comes to this pass, will dinner bound back to its 
ancient hours, or will it be extinguished as a formal 
meal? 

**So much for dinners: now for a little about 
personal decoration: and here I address mfself 
chiefly to ladies. In giving a dinner or evening 
party, take care to dress somewhat less elegantly 
than any of your expected guests; because, were 
you to dress much more elegantly, it might be sup- 
posed that you invited the party only to astonish 
them with your finery, or at least to show them 
that you could afford to dress better than they—a 
thing not likely to be agreeable to their feelings. 
As under-dressing may be considered disrespectful 
to guests, it is equally to be avoided with over- 
decoration. Good taste will suggest the proper 
medium. 

‘*T must say a word on tokens of sympathy. 
‘If you wish me to weep, you must weep with me,’ 
says the Roman poet. Quite reasonable this. If 
you wish to condole with a friend, you must at least 
employ the emblems of woe. In calling on an 
acquaintance who is in mourning, put on a little 
mourning also—don’t go in flashy attire, out of 
character with the occasion. If your correspondent 
seals his letters with black, seal your replies with 
black also. These may be trifles, but if they tend 
to give any one gratification, why not practise 
them? A thousand comforts in life depend on 
what are intrinsically trifles. 

‘* The prompt answering of letters is considered 
an unequivocal mark of a gentleman and a man of 
business. Why is delay the reverse? Because 
not to answer a letter (supposing it deserves to be 
answered) is the same thing as not answering when 
you are spoken to; and everybody knows that that 
is had enough. Yet some people, who mean noth- 
ing wrong, but are only ignorant of what is due to 








FOR THE FRENCH. 






the feelings of others, are most remiss in the 
answering of Jetters, and will allow days and weeks 
to elapse before despatching a reply. When letters 
are conceived in an impertinent or intrusive spirit, 
it is of course allowable and reasonable to let them 
remain unanswered. Persons of notoriety, for 
example, who are pestered with letters on all sorts 
of frivolous subjects, frequently for no other purpose 
than to get hold of their autograph, may very ex- 
cusably take some latitude in regard to this rule. 

‘In asking after the health of a person's rela- 
tions, give each his or her proper name and title, 
unless it be a child. Ask for Mrs. , or Miss 
——, and so on: never say, ‘ How is your wife!’ 
‘I hope your daughter is well,’ &c. Any such 
mode of address is intolerably oyer-familiar, and is 
almost certain to give offence. Calling persons 
*‘ My dear sir,’ or ‘ My good fellow,’ in speaking to 
them ; also holding them by the button—an offence 
denounced by Chesterfield—are, for the same rea- 
son, objectionable.”’ 








COURT CIRCULAR FOR THE FRENCH. 


Tue French are a polite nation; therefore we 
expect that they will return a compliment very 
largely paid them in this country. We allude to 
the adoption of cant terms borrowed from their ]an- 
guage by British journalists, in order to denote the 
things and transactions of high-life. As, by calling 
the most fashionable sort of people the élite or ton, 
and speaking of a dancing tea-party as a thé dan- 
sant; whereas it is the party that dances, not the 
Hyson ; and the tea is quite distinct from the caper. 

Also, by describing a person of dignified de- 
meanor as distingué instead of dignified, a rout as 
a soirée, and a meat-breakfast as a déjetiner a la 
Sourchette, just as if everybody ‘does not use a fork 
who has a Teieecth bloater for that meal. If we, 
out of admiration for the French language, employ 
it when we might full as well talk plain English, 
the French ought surely to reciprocate the civility, 
particularly since we go out of our way in defer- 
ence to them, often using a phraseology which is 
at the same time Frenchified and nonsensical. 
Accordingly, in their fashionable journals, we shall 
expect to find such announcements as the follow- 


ing :— 

Hier au soir came off, & sa maison, dans Ja Rue 
St. Honoré, le grand hop de Mapame La Comresse 
pe Vanitte. La compagnie était ornée par pres- 
que tous les swells les plus tip-top. 

Aujourd’hui, M. pe Fricanprav donnera, A son 
hétel, un spread magnifique ; 00 plusieurs nobs de 
la premiére distinction se trouveront autour de son 
mahogany. 

On dit qu'il y a sur le Kidderminster une alliance 
nuptiale entre un Marquis bien connu parmi les 
crack cercles, et une demoiselle de din, heritiére 4 
un millionaire Anglais. 

Au plein tog et fancy ball de Mapame be Pari.- 
LOTE, assistérent une foule de first-rate gens. 
L’affaire était extrémement spicy. 

Our neighbors must really consent to a free in- 
terchange, amongst other commodities, of fashion- 





able slang, or we shall never believe in the entente 
| cordiale that they talk about.— Punch. 








From the Columbian Magazine. 
THE NEIGHBOR IN LAW. 
BY L. MARIA CHILD. 
Who blesses others in his daily deeds, 
Will find the healing that his spirit needs ; 


For every flower in others’ pathway strewn, 
Confers its fragrant beauty on our own. 


** So you are going to live in the same building 
with Hetty Turnpenny,’’ said Mrs. Lane to Mrs. 
Fairweather. ‘* You will find nobody to envy 
you. If her temper does not prove too much even 
for your good nature, it will surprise all who know 
her. We lived there a year, and that is as long as 
anybody ever tried it.” 

** Poor Hetty !”’ replied Mrs. Fairweather, “she 

has had much to harden her. Her mother died 
too early for her to remember: her father was 
very severe with her; and the only lover she ever 
had, borrowed the savings of her years of toil, and 
spent them in dissipation But Hetty, notwith- 
standing her sharp features, and sharper words, 
certainly has a kind heart. In the midst of her 
greatest poverty many were the stockings she 
knit, and the warm waistcoats she made, for the 
poor dranken lover whom she had too much sense 
to marry. Then you know she feeds and clothes 
her brother’s orphan child.”’ 
“If you call it feeding and clothing,’’ replied 
Mrs. Lane. ‘*The poor child looks cold and 
pinched, and frightened all the time as if she were 
chased by the east wind. I used to tell Miss 
Turnpenny she ought to be ashamed of herself, to 
keep the poor little thing at work all the time, 
without one minute to play. If she does but look 
at the cat, as it runs by the window, Aunt Hetty 
gives her a rap over the knuckles. I used to tell 
her she would make the girl just such another sour 
old crab as herself.’’ 

‘** That must have been very improving to her 
disposition,’ replied Mrs. Fairweather, with a 
good-humored smile. ‘‘ But in justice to poor 
Aunt Hetty, you had ought to remember that she 
had just such a cheerless childhood herself. Flow- 
ers grow where there is sunshine.” 

‘* | know you think everybody ought to live in the 
sunshine,’’ rejoined Mrs. Lane; “ and it must be 
confessed that you carry it with you wherever you 
go. If Miss * paateaned A has a heart, I dare say 
you will find it out, though I never could, and I 
never heard of any one else that could. All the 
families within hearing of her tongue called her the 
neighbor in law.”’ 

Certainly the prospect was not very encourag- 
ing ; for the house Mrs. Fairweather proposed to 
occupy, was not only under the same roof with 
Miss Turnpenny, but the buildings had one com- 
mon yard in front. The very first day she took 
possession of her new habitation, she called on the 
neighbor in law. Aunt Hetty had taken the pre- 
caution to extiaguish the fire, lest the new neigh- 
bor should want hot water, before her own wood 
and coal arrived. Her first salutation was, “If 
you want any cold water, there ’s a pump across 
the street: I don’t like to have my house slopped 
all over.”’ 

‘**T am glad you are so tidy, neighbor Turnpen- 
ny,” replied Mrs. Fairweather; ‘It is extremely 
emp to have neat neighbors. I will try to 

eep ones as bright as a new five cent 
piece, for I see that will please you. I came in 
merely to say good morning, and to ask if you 
could spare little Peggy to run up and down stairs 
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for me, while I am getting my furniture in order. 
I will pay her sixpence an hour.” 

Aunt Hetty began to purse up her mouth for a 
refusal ; but the promise of sixpence an hour re- 
laxed her features at once. Little Peggy sat knit- 
ting a stocking very diligently, with a rod lying 
on the table beside her. She looked up with 
timid wistfulness, as if the prospect of any change 
was like a release from prison. When she heard 
consent given, a bright color flushed her cheeks, 
She was evidently of an impressible temperament, 
for good or evil. ‘‘ Now mind and behave your- 
self,” said Aunt Hetty ; ‘* and see that you keep 
at work the whole time; if I hear one word of 
complaint you know what you ‘ll get when you 
come home.’’ ‘The rose color subsided from Peg- 
gy’s pale face, and she answered, ‘* Yes, ma’am,”’ 
very meekly. 

In the neighbor’s house all went quite other- 
wise. No switch lay on the table, and instead of, 
‘*mind how you do that. If you don’t I‘ll pun- 
ish you,’’ she heard the gentle words, ‘‘ There, 
dear, see how carefully you can carry that up 
stairs. Why, whata nice handy little girl you 
are!’’ Under these enlivening influences, Peggy 
worked like a bee, and soon began to hum much 
more agreeably than a bee. Aunt Hetty was al- 
ways in the habit of saying, “ Stop your noise, 
and mind your work.”’ But the new friend patted 
her on the head, and said, ‘*‘ What a pleasant voice 
the little girl has. It is like the birds in the 
fields. By and by, you shall hear my music-box.”’ 
This opened wide the windows of the poor little 
shut-up heart, so that the sunshine could stream 
in, and the birds fly in and out, carolling. The 
happy child tuned up like a lark, as she tripped 
lightly up and down stairs, on various household 
errands. But though she took heed to observe 
all the directions given her, her head was all the 
time filled with conjectures what sort of a thing 
a music box might be. She was a little afraid 
the kind lady would forget to show it to her. She 
kept at work, however, and asked no questions ; 
she only looked very curiously at everything that 
resembled a box. At last, Mrs. Fairweather said, 
**T think your little feet must be tired by this 
time. We will rest awhile, and eat some ginger- 
bread.’’ The child took the offered cake, with a 
humble little courtesy, and carefully held eut her 
apron to prevent any crumbs from falling on the 
floor. But suddenly the apron dropped, and the 
crumbs were all strewed about. ‘Is that a little 
bird?’ she exclaimed eagerly. ‘‘ Where is he? 
Is he in this room?’’ The new friend smiled, and 
told her that was the music box ; and after a while 
she opened it and explained what made the sounds. 
Then she took out a pile of books from one of the 
baskets of goods, and told Peggy she might look 
at the pictures, til] she called her. The little girl 
stepped forward eagerly to take them, and then 
drew back, as if afraid. ‘* What is the matter ?’’ 
asked Mrs. Fairweather; ‘‘I am very willing to 
trust you with the books. I keep them on purpose 
to amuse children.’’ Peggy looked down with her 
finger on her lip, and answered, in a constrained 
voice, ** Aunt Turnpenny won't like it if I play.”’ 
** Don’t trouble yourself about that. I will make 
it all right with Aunt Hetty,’’ replied the friend] 
one. Thus assured, she gave herself up to the full 
enjoyment of the picture books ; and when she was 
summoned to her work, she obeyed with a cheer- 
ful alacrity that would have astonished her stern 
relative. When the labors of the day were con- 
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cluded, Mrs. Fairweather accompanied her home, 
a all the hours she had been absent, and warm- 
y praised her docility and diligenee. ‘* It ig lucky 
for her that she behaved so well,” replied Aunt 
Hetty; ‘“‘if I had heard any complaint, I should 
have given her a whipping, and sent her to bed 
without her supper.” 
Poor little Peggy went to sleep that night with 
a lighter heart than she had ever felt, since she had 
been an orphan. Her first thought in the morning 
was whether the new neighbor would want her 
service again during the day. Her desire that it 
should be so svon became obvious to Aunt Hetty, 
and excited an undefined jealousy and dislike of a 
person who so easily made herself beloved. With- 
vut exactly acknowledging to herself what were 
her own motives, she ordered Peggy to gather all 
the sweepings of the kitchen and court into a small 
pile, and leave it on the frontier line of her neigh- 
bor’s premises. Peggy ventured to ask timidly 
whether the wind would not blow it about, and she 
received a box on the ear for her impertinence. It 
chanced that Mrs. Fairweather, quite uninten- 
tionally, heard the words and the blow. She gave 
Aunt Hetty’s anger time enough to cool, then 
stepped out into the court, and after arranging di- 
vers little matters, she called aloud to her domes- 
tic, ** Sally, how came you to leave this pile of 
dirt heret Did n’t I tell you Mrs. Turnpenny was 
very neat? Pray, make haste and sweep it up. I 
would n’t have her see it on any, account. I told 
her [ would try to keep everything nice about the 
premises. She is so particular herself, and it is a 
comfort to have tidy neighbors."’ The girl, who 
had been previously instructed, smiled as she came 
out, with brush and dust-pan, and swept quietly 
away the pile, that was intended as a declaration 
of frontier war. But another source of annoyance 
presented itself, which could not be quite so easily 
disposed of. Aunt Hetty had a cat, a lean seraggy 
animal that looked as if she were often kicked and 
seldom fed; and Mrs. Fairweather also had a fat, 
frisky little dog, always ready for a caper. He 
took a distaste to poor poverty-stricken Tab the 
first time he saw her, and no coaxing could induce 
him to alter his opinion. His name was Pink, but 
he was anything but a pink of behavior in his 
neighborly relations. Poor Tab could never set 
foot out of the door, without being saluted with a 
growl, and a short sharp bark, that frightened 
her out of her senses, and made her run in the 
house, with her fur all on end. If she even ven- 
tured to doze a little on her own door step, the 
enemy was on the watch, and the moment her eyes 
closed, he would wake her with a bark and a box 
on the ear, and off he would ran. Aunt Hetty 
vowed she would scald him. It was a burning 
shame, she said, for folks to keep dogs to worry 
their neighbors’ eats. Mrs. Fairweather invited 
‘Tabby to dine, and made much of her, and patient- 
ly endeavored to teach her dog to eat from the 
same plate. But Pink sturdily resolved that he 
would be scalded first; that he would. He could 
not have been more firm in his opposition, if he 
and Tab had belonged to different sects in Chris- 
tianity. While his mistress was patting Tab on 
the head, and reasoning the point with him, he 
would at times manifest a degree of indifference, 
amounting to toleration ; but the moment he was 
left to his own free will, he would give the invited 
guest a hearty cuff with his paw, and send her home 
spitting like a small steam engine. Aunt Hetty 
considered it her own peculiar privilege to cuff the 
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poor animal, and it was too much for her patience 
to see Pink undertake to assist in making Tab un- 
happy. On one of these occasions, she rushed 
in to her neighbor’s apartments, and faced Mrs. 
Fairweather, with one hand resting on her hip, 
and the forefinger of the other making very wrath- 
ful gesticulations. ‘‘I tell you what, madam, I 
won't put up with such treatment much longer,”’ 
said she; “Ill poison that dog; you "Il see if I 
don’t; and I shan’t wait long, either, I can tell 
— What you keep such an impudent little 

ast for, I don’t know, without you do it on pur- 
pose to plague your neighbors.” 

**] am really sorry he behaves so,’’ replied Mrs. 
Fairweather mildly. ‘* Poor Tab!”’ 

‘*Poor Tab!” screamed Miss Turnpenny. 
** What do you mean by calling her poor? Do 
you mean to fling it up to me that my cat don’t 
have enough to eat ?”’ 

** 1 did not think of such a thing,” replied Mrs. 
Fairweather. ‘I called her poor Tab, because 
Pink plagues her so that she has no peace of her 
life. I agree with you, neighbor Turnpenny ; it is 
not right to keep a dog that disturbs the neighbor- 
hood. Iam attached to poor little Pink, because 
he belongs to my son, who has gone to sea. I was 
in hopes he would soon leave off quarreling with 
the cat; but if he won’t be neighborly, I will send 
him out in the country to board. Sally will you 
bring me one of the pies we baked this morning? 
I should like to have Miss Turnpenny taste of 
them.” 

The erabbed neighbor was helped abundantly, 
and while she was eating the pie, the friendly ma- 
tron edged in many a kind word concerning little 
Peggy, whom she praised as a remarkably capable 
industrious child. 

**T am glad you find her so,’’ rejoined Aunt 
Hetty ; ** I should get precious little work out of 
her if I did not keep the switch in sight.” 

**T manage children pretty much as the man 
did the donkey,’’ replied Mrs. Fairweather. ‘Not 
an inch would the poor beast stir, for all his mas- 
ter’s beating and thumping. But a neighbor tied 
some fresh turnips to a stick, and fastened them so 
that they swung directly before the donkey’s nose, 
and off he set on a brisk trot, in hopes of overtak- 
ing them.”’ 

Aunt Hetty, without observing how very close- 
ly the comparison applied to her own management 
of Peggy, said, *‘ that will do very well fur folks 
that have plenty of turnips to spare.” 

‘* For the matter of that,’’ answered Mrs. Fair- 
weather, ‘‘ whips cost something, as well as tur- 
nips ; and since one makes the p wt stand still, 


and the other makes him trot, it is easy to decide 


— is the most neo eee But, neighbor 
urnpenny, since you like my pies so well, pray 
take cane them with you. Iam afraid they will 
mould before we ean eat them up.” 

Aunt Hetty had come in for a quarrel, and she 
was astonished to find herself going out with a 
pie. ‘* Well, Mrs. Fairweather,’’ said she, ‘‘ you 
area neighbor. I thank you a thousand times.”’ 
When she reached her own door, she hesitated for 
an instant, then turned back, pie in hand, to say, 
‘* Neighbor Fairweather, you need n’t trouble 
yourself about sending Pink away. It’s natural 

ou should like the little creature, seeing he be- 
ngs to yourson. I'l] try to _ Tab in doors, 
and perhaps after a while they will agree better.” 

** T hope they will,”’ replied the friendly matron : 
** We will try them a while longer, and if they 
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persist in quarreling, I will send the dog into the 
country.’’ Pink, who was sleeping in a chair, 
stretched himself and gaped. His kind mistress 
atted him on the head, ‘* Ah, you foolish little 
east,’’ said she, ‘“‘ what’s the use of plaguing 
poor Tab?” 

‘* Well, I do say,’’ observed Sally, smiling, 
= ey are a master woman for stopping a quar- 
e ve 

‘*T learned a good lesson when I was a little 
girl,’’ rejoined Mrs. Fairweather. ‘One frosty 
morning, | was looking out of the window into my 
father’s barn yard, where stood many cows, oxen, 
and horses, waiting to drink. It was one of those 
cold snapping mornings, when a slight thing irri- 
tates both man and beast. The cattle all stood 
very still and meek, till one of the cows attempted 
to turn round. In making the attempt, she hap- 
pened to hit her next neighbor; whereupon, the 
neighbor kicked, and hit another. In five minutes, 
the whole herd were kicking and hooking each 
other, with all fury. My mother laughed and 
said, ‘ See what comes of kicking when you ’re 
hit.’ Just so l’ve seen one cross word set a whole 
family by the ears, some frosty morning. After- 
ward, if my brothers or myself were a little irrita- 
ble, she would say, ‘ Take care, children. Re- 
member how the fight in the barn yard began. 
Never give a kick for a hit, and you will save 
yourself and others a deal of trouble.’ ”’ 

That same afternoon, the sunshiny dame stepped 
into Aunt Hetty’s rooms, where she found Peggy 
sewing, as usual, with the eternal switch on the 
table beside her. ‘‘I am obliged to go to Harlem, 
on business,” said she ; ‘‘ I feel rather lonely with- 
out company, and I always like to have a child 
with me. If you will oblige me by letting Peggy 
go, I will pay her fare in the omnibus.”’ 

‘She has her spelling lesson to get before 
night,’’ replied Aunt Hetty. ‘* I don’t approve of 
young folks going a pleasuring, and neglecting 
their education.”’ 

** Neither do I,”’ rejoined her neighbor; ‘* but I 
think there is a great deal of education that is not 
found in books. The fresh air will make Peggy 
grow stout and active. I prophesy that she will do 
great credit to your bringing up.’? The sugared 
words, and the remembrance of the sugared pie, 
touched the soft place in Miss Turnpenny’s heart 
and she told the astonished Peggy that she might 
go and put on her best gown and bonnet. The 
poor child began to think that this new neighbor 
was certainly one of the good fairies she read 
about in the picture books. The excursion was 
enjoyed as only a city child can enjoy the country. 
The world seems such a pleasant place, when the 
fetters are off, and Nature folds the young heart 
lovingly on her bosom! A flock of real birds and 
two living butterflies put the little orphan in a per- 
fect ecstasy. She pointed to the fields covered 
with dandelions, and said, ‘* See, how pretty! It 
looks as if the stars had come down to lie on the 
grass.’’ Ah, our little stinted Peggy has poetry 
in her, though Aunt Hetty never found it out. 
Every human soul has the germ of some flowers 
within, and they would open, if they could only 
find sunshine and free air to expand them. 

Mrs. Fairweather was a practical philosopher 
in her own small way. She deark that Miss 
Turnpenny really liked a pleasant tune; and when 
winter came, she tried to persuade her that singing 
would be excellent for fesiy’s lungs, and per- 
haps keep her from going into a consumption. 
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‘* My nephew, James Fairweather, keeps a sing- 
ing school,’’ said she ; ‘* and he says he will teach 
her gratis. You need not feel under great obliga- 
tion; for her voice will lead the whole school, 
and her ear is so quick, it will be no trouble at all 
to teach her. Perhaps you would go with us 
sometimes, neighbor Turnpenny? It is very pleas- 
ant to hear the children’s voices.”’ 

The cordage of Aunt Hetty’s mouth relaxed into 
asmile. She accepted the invitation, and was so 
much pleased that she went every Sunday even- 
ing. The simple tunes, and the sweet young 
voices, fell like the dew on her dried-up heart, and 
greatly aided the genial influence of her neighbor’s 
example. ‘The rod silently disappeared from the 
table. If Peggy was disposed w be idle, it was 
only necessary to say, ‘* When you have finished 
— work, you may go and ask whether Mrs. 
"airweather wants any errands done.” Bless me, 
how the fingers flew! Auvt Hetty had learned to 
use turnips instead of the cudgel. 

When spring came, Mrs. Fairweather busied 
herself with planting roses and vines. Mrs. Turn- 
penny readily consented that Peggy should help 
her, and even refused to take any pay from such a 
good neighbor. But she maintained her own 
opinion that it was a mere waste of time to culti- 
vate flowers. The cheerful philosopher never dis- 
puted the point; but she would sometimes say, 
**] have no room to plant this rose bush. Neigh- 
bor Turnpenny, would you be willing to let me 
set it on your side of the yard? It will take very 
little room, and will need no care.’”’ At another 
time she would say, ‘‘ Well, really, my ground is 
too full. Here is a root of lady’s delight. How 
bright and pert it looks. It seems a pity to throw 
it away. If you are willing, I will let Peggy 
plant it in what she calls her garden. It will grow 
of itself, without any care, and scatter seeds, that 
will come up and blossom in al] the chinks of the 
bricks. I love it. It is such a bright, good-na- 
tured little thing.’’ Thus, by degrees, the crabbed 
maiden found herself surrounded with flowers ; 
and she even declared, of her own accord, that they 
did look pretty. 

One day, when Mrs. Lane called upon Mrs. 
Fairweather, she found the old weed-grown yard 
bright and blooming. ‘Tab, quite fat and sleek, 
was asleep in the sunshine, with her paw upon 
Pink’s neck, and little Peggy was singing at her 
work as blithe as a bird. 

**How cheerful you look here,’’ said Mrs. 
Lane. ‘* And so you have really taken the house 
for another year. Pray, how do you manage to 
get on with the neighbor in law ?”’ 

‘* I find her a very kind, obliging neighbor,”’ re- 
plied Mrs, Fairweather. 

‘* Well, this is a miracle!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Lane. ‘* Nobody but you would have undertaken 
to thaw out Aunt Hetty’s heart.” 

‘* That is probably the reason why it never was 
thawed,’’ rejoined her friend. ‘1 always told you 
that not having enough of sunshine was what ailed 
the world. Make people happy, and there will 
not be half the quarrelling, or a tenth part of the 
wickedness there is.’’ 

From this gospel of joy preached and practised, 
nobody derived so much benefit as little Peggy. 
Her nature, which was fast growing crooked and 
knotty, under the malign influence of constraint 
and fear, straightened up, budded and “blossomed, 
in the genial atmosphere of cheerful kindness. 

Her affections and faculties were kept in such 
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pleasant exercise, that constant lightness of heart 
made her almost handsome. The young music 
teacher thought her more than almost handsome, 
for her affectionate soul shone more beamingly on 
him than on others; and love makes all things 
beautiful. 


When the orphan removed to her pleasant little 
cottage, on her wedding-day, she threw her arms 
round the blessed missionary of sunshine, and said, 
‘* Ah, thou dear good aunt, it is thou who hast 
made my life Fairweather.” 





WHO STOLE THE BIRD'S NEST? 
BY MRS. L. M. CHILD. 


To whit! to whit! to whee! 
Will you listen to me? 

Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest i made? 


Not I, said the cow, Moo-o0? 
Such a thing I'd never do, 

I gave you a whisp of hay, 

But did ’nt take your nest away. 
Not I, said the cow, Moo-oo! 
Such a thing I’d never do. 


To whit! to whit! to whee! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made? 


Bob-a-link ! Bob-a-link ! 
Now what do you think ? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plumb tree to-day ? 


Not I, said the dog, bow wow, 
I wonld n’t be so mean, I vow, 
I gave hairs the nest to make, 
But the nest I did not take. 
Not I, said the dog, bow wow! 
I would n’t be so mean, I vow. 


To whit! to whit! to whee! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made? 


Bob-a-link ! Bob-a-link ! 
Now what do you think? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plumb tree to-day ? 


Coo coo ! coo coo! coo coo! 
Let me speak a word too, 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From the little yellow breast? 


Not I, said the sheep, oh no, 

I would n’t treat a poor bird so, 
I gave the wool to line, 

But the nest was none of mine. 
Baa baa! said the sheep, oh no, 
I would n’t treat a poor bird so. 


To whit! to whit! to whee! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid 
And the nice nest I made? 


Bob-a-link ! Bob-a-link ! 
Now what do you think? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plumb tree to-day ? 


Coo coo! coo coo ! coo coo! 
Let me speak a word too, 





Who stole my pretty nest 
From the little yellow breast? 


Caw ! caw! cried the crow, 
I should like to know, 
What thief stole away 

A bird’s nest to-day ! 


Cluck ! cluck! said the hen, 
Don’t ask me again, 

Why I haven't a chick 
Would do such a trick. 


We all gave her a feather, 
And she wove them together! 
I’d scorn to intrude 

On her and her brood. 

Cluck, cluck, said the hen, 
Don't ask me again. 


Chirr-a-whirr! chirr-a-whirr ! 
We will make a great stir! 
Let us find out his name, 
And all ery for shame ! 


I would not rob a bird, 
Said little Mary Green ; 
I think I never heard 
Of anything so mean. 


’T is very cruel too, 
Said little Alice Neal ; 
I wonder if he knew 
How sad the bird would feel ? 


A little boy hung down his head 
And went and hid behind the bed ; 
For he stole that pretty nest, 

From the poor little yellow breast ; 
And he felt so full of shame, 

He did n’t like to tell his name. 





ON THE YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL COUNTESS 
PLUTER, 


Who organized and commanded a troop in the 
late Polish Revolution ; and when the independ- 
ence of Poland was finally crushed, died of a 
broken heart. 


Tue missile with resistless fury sent, 
Though fragile be its nature, in that flight 
Gains fresh endurance and unwonted might, 
Through all opposing strength to force a vent ; 
But that new nature, for the purpose lent, 
Enduring only till its task is o’er, 
It then resumes the same it owned before, 
And falls and shivers as its power is spent ; 
Thus was a woman’s heart, for Poland’s sake, 
Inspired with energy before unknown, 
And armed with strength and firmness not its 
own. 
Thus did that heart, its trial ended, break, 
To prove, when all that made it move was past, 
That it was still but woman’s at the last. 





See 
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From Chambers’ Journal, 
MY NEPHEW THE LAIRD. 


Tue prophetic doubts of my good aunt, the cap- 
tain’s shrewd-judging lady, did not fail in time to 
be very painfully realized. Though widely sepa- 
rated from my Highland kindred, I had kept up a 
correspondence with the principal members of my 
brother’s family, sometimes hearing from himself 
of some new golden project, now and then from 
his wife—latterly to complain of an increasing dul- 
ness in the neighboring society—and very con- 
stantly from the elder children, to whom I had 
had the extreme comfort of sending a young 
woman, of superior understanding, as their gov- 
erness. About the time that my two eldest 
nephews came to England, to a public school, 
rumors of my brother’s embarrassments began to 
be current around him. Without any very expen- 
sive habits, he and his lady got through large 
sums of money, which even the better resources 
of their improved management failed to supply. 
Besides their hospitable summers, there were win- 
ter visits to Edinburgh, Dublin, and sometimes 
London; with no farm at hand to aid in house- 
keeping, when some ready money being of abso- 
lute necessity, it had often to be raised at ruinous 
interest. ‘Then came the system of long credits, 
bills renewable, a trust-deed—all vain attempts to 
stave off, for some indefinite period, the crash, 
which every expedient to avert tended but to 
aggravate the weight of. It came at last, and it 
was overwhelming. ‘The trustees entered upon 
the administration of the property, and my brother 
had to remove with his family, to live where he 
pleased, on a very slender annuity. 

At first they went abroad, but the continent not 
suiting either himself or his wife, principally from 
their ignorance of modern languages, they were 
advised to fix at Cheltenham, to which they were 
the more inclined, as we were enabled to lend 
them ahouse there. Our Indian uncle, the colonel, 
had bought a villa on the outskirts of what was 
then a pretty village, and this his widow had 
lately left to me. Soon after the completion of 
this arrangement, our younger brother, who had 
gone out early in life to Madras as a writer, re- 
turned home a wealthy man ; and he too settling 
at Cheltenham, to be near the “ laird’’—for never 
has he been heard to call his elder brother by any 
other name—and also with a view to the happiness 
of his wife, who was of a Gloucestershire family, 
he gathered his scattered children from their vari- 
ous homes, and, applying to the * laird” for ad- 
vice in every circumstance of the life equally novel 
to both, the old age of two men, used to the most 
active habits in totally dissimilar spheres, where 
each had commanded, is gliding away, I believe, 
in quiet happiness. J had feared that my brother 
‘the laird’? would have felt very painfully his 
descent in position: but no; his seems to be a 
mind which accommodates itself without effort to 
events. He considers himself the victim of phi- 
lanthropy; and, persuaded that his patriotic 
attempts to improve his place and people were the 
sole cause of the ruin brought on him and them, 
he hardly even regrets it. It was the consequence 
of good intentions ; and the schemes in the High- 
lands failing, he has begun another series in the 
south, not so costly at any rate, being princi- 
pally confined to his study, where his fertile 

rain and ready pen occupy him very profitably, 





as he writes for several of the higher-toned peri- 
odicals. 

My sister-in-law is certainly more in her natural 
sphere where she is. She does not affect to con- 
ceal that the change is agreeable to her. The 
perpetual little party-giving is quite to her mind ; 
so are the dressing, the morning calls, the card- 
playing : her taste for this mode of getting through 
part of her time having rather increased as more 
youthful inclinations have declined. Unluckily 
for my brother, the loo she so much delighted in 
was not always limited ; but years had brought 
some degree of prudence along with them, and her 
gains are beginning to preponderate over her 
losses. She was still a fine-looking woman when 
I last saw her: ten years at least younger in 
appearance than her real age. She had latterly 
devolved the management of her household on her 
eldest daughter, who has been taught by adversity 
the prudence ordinarily the result of half a life’s 
experience. The second daughter, who, from the 
more intellectual expression of her countenance, 
surpassed even her mother’s early beauty, had 
married just as the family were leaving the High- 
lands. She had married greatly—the young 
** master’’ of the neighboring noble domain, who 
discovered, at the prospect of parting, that he had 
been cultivating the society of the brothers for the 
sister’s sake. Though the bride was portionless, 
she was received with affection, and parted with 
without elation: like sought like. There was 
nothing the Highlanders considered uncommon in 
an accident which we, more worldly-minded, 
thought so fortunate. 

My brother's eldest son, he more peculiarly the 
subject of my present sketch, had been educated, 
while at school, with my own boys, passing, too, 
the most of his holidays with us. Before his col- 
lege days, the funds were wanting to complete 
what had been begun: he studied one year only 
at Edinburgh. The two following he spent ata 
German university, which he left to accompany his 
family home, upon their tiring of the continent. 
We thought him anything but improved by his 
foreign travels, and we fancied his character still 
further deteriorated by a couple of seasons at 
Cheltenham, where, as a handsome beau—a mus- 
taches—he lounged away the mornings, with other 
idlers, in the High Street, or in the billiard-rooms, 
or on the cigar benches, while at the evening balls 
he was the coveted partner of every fair exhibitor, 
unchecked in his advances by any maternal 
frowns ; it being well known that the Highland 
estate was entailed, and of course redeemable. 
His mother rather encouraged his numerous flir- 
tations, almost glorying in his easy conquests : his 
father, occupied in his study, knew little of what 
was going forward : the gentle rebuke of his sis- 
ter he only laughed at. Suddenly he vanished : 
he joined a party to shoot in the Highlands, and 
returned no more. He had ventured to his own 
glen ; he wrote his sister word ; and he meant to 
remain there on a visit to my old friend the fores- 
ter. The next thing we heard of him was, that 
he was in Edinburgh at college again ; then do- 
mesticated in some farmer's house in the Lothi- 
ans ; next back to the Highlands ; and then came 
a joint letter from the trustees to announce that, 
being dissatisfied with the gentleman hitherto 
charged with the management of the property, 
they had relieved him from his duties, and had 
appointed in his stead the person most interested 
in the retrieval of its difficulties, and, in their esti- 
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mation, best qualified for a task of such delicacy, 
from the high testimonials he had brought forward 
both as to character and abilities. In short, the 
new manager was my nephew, who, awakened to 
the value of all he was well-nigh losing, had been 
fitting himself to attempt the recovery of his birth- 
right. We regretted his next step; for, after a 
year or two, he married a wife of high degree, 
brought up in a home of luxury—a daughter of 
the noble house into which his sister had been 
adopted. Years passed on, and when events 
brought my nephew into prominent notice again, 
the measures he was carrying through necessitated 
my brother’s revisiting Scotland, from whence he 
returned indeed landless—having made over his 
whole inheritance to one sole trustee, his .son, 
forever; who took upon himself every existing 
debt, and commenced his reign of undivided 
authority by doubling the annuity paid by the 
estate to his father. 

All the news that ever reached us from the 
north indirectly, told of the wonderful improve- 
ments my nephew the laird had been successfully 
carrying on there. But a few appeals had been 
made directly to the old laird concerning the con- 
sequences of certain. of his son’s changes, which 
had filled his affectionate heart with grief. In 
some cases whole families, whose existence upon 
the lands had been coeval with our own 
session of them, having been deprived of their 
small holdings, had emigrated to America ; others 
had abandoned their homes to settle in the burgh 
town, or to seek their precarious fortunes else- 
where ; while a few lingered on where they were 
born, loath to leave scenes that were dear to them, 
though without any means of subsistence beyond 
the charity of their relations. My brother felt 
some delicacy in interfering with a son who had 
acted so generously to himself, while he was dis- 
tressed at the idea of abandoning the interests of 
those over whom Providence had once placed him 
as their protector. From my nephew having 
assed so much of his boyhood in my family, he 

new that he had an old affection for me, and that 
1 had some influence over him ; so he thought it 
would be of considerable use to all parties if I 
could make up my mind to pay a visit to the glen. 
It was not altogether an agreeable duty ; but it 
was one which seemed to have been thrown in my 
way, and from which, therefore, I did not feel it 
right to shrink ; so I consented. 

My former journey north had occupied nearly a 
fortnight : we were five days on the road between 
London and Edinburgh, and five more between 
Edinburgh and the glen, with a rest ia Edinburgh, 
much needed. On the present occasion we landed 
at my nephew’s door on the third evening after 
leaving town, travelling by railway to Liverpool, 
by steamboat along the coast, and up the lochs to 
the new pier, built out near the promontory where 
stands the church, just concealed by a bank of 
weeping-birch from the castle. A thriving village 
had risen round the pier, in which was a good inn, 
several shops, and a post-office—the mail now 
going regularly across that part of the country 
which was formerly termed the new road ; besides 
two coaches—one daily, the other thrice a week 
—and ai. omnibus, for tourists only, who engaged 
it for the trip, which always oecupied the same 
number of days, and embraced the same round of 
scenery. A road really new to me turned up 
from this village through the glen, passing the old 
castle, and stretching up across part of the forest 


to meet another new line of road, connecting dis- 
tricts hardly known before. The castle was in 
high preservation, the pleasure-grounds much ex- 
tended, and beautifully kept; while the wide 
meadow on either side the stream lay in large 
level fields, bearing the most luxuriant crops, far 
up into the birch wooding. My nephew did not 
live there. It was let, with the shooting, to an 
English millionaire ; who paid nearly as much for 
his six weeks’ amusement as supported my poor 
brother’s diminished state at Cheltenham. =| 
nephew lived in the new house, as it was still 
called ; for the captain and his worthy lady were 
both dead. The widow had indeed been living 
when my nephew first returned to the glen; and 
he had gone, at her desire, to visit her—a visit 
which never ended, for they remained together till 
her death, when he inherited all her world] 
goods, all the gatherings of her later savings, all 
the labors of her busy years, with the various 
heirlooms of the family, carefully collected and 
treasured up by this last of the old race. I had 
expected improvements to have been made at the 
mansion, but I was quite unprepared for their 
extent. The bare moor had become a perfect gar- 
den ; large fields lay around, intersected by belts 
of plantations almost to the door, from which they 
were separated by a shrubbery, enclosing a perfect 
gem of a little flower-garden, with a small con- 
servatory attached to the house. One of the 
square wings was gone, its materials having 
assisted in the erection of a commodious set of 
offices behind, to which all the straggling sheds 
of former days had also contributed. The other 
wing had had its front wall carried up to a gable 
end, its two narrow casements below altered into 
one large bay-window, the terraced roof of which, 
filled with flowers, served as a baleony to the two 
enlarged casemepts above. A wide porch had 
been added to the doorway, covered with creeping 
plants. And this in a wild Highland glen !— 
wild no longer. The mountain range around, 
and the little foaming river, now scantily fringed 
with birch, were al] that remained of the rude 
Highlands. 

The change within was even greater. My 
mother’s parlor and bedroom, thrown into one a 
room by the help of supporting pillars, was fitte 
up as a library, and was the sitting-room of the 
family. In the recess of the bay-window was 
placed a large, round table, covered with bouks 
and writing-materials ; in the side-wall, doors of 
glass opened into the conservatory ; at the farther 
end a pianoforte, a violoncello-case, and a high 
stand full of music, denoted the happy employ- 
ment of many an evening hour; near the fire was 
the old cornered chair, new-covered with needle- 
work, exactly copied from the faded, worn origi- 
nal: all my mother's chairs found places, too, as 
stationaries, intermixed with some of a lighter 
make ; the little tea-table, with its egg-shell china, 
was set before a side window, opening on a small 
courtyard at the back of the greenhouse appropri- 
ated to pet birds. The whole thing spoke of 
home-occupations and home-happiness, to increase 
which, every memorial of the past appeared to 
have been studiously introduced ; and it affected 
me even to tears when I found myself alone there, 
after walking up from the steamboat a mile and a 
half or more, unnoticed by any one ; for we had 
not been ggg eMac & had not looked for us till 
the next boat, not reckoning on our timing our 
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advice of the governess shortly made her 
appearance with the yo ..: part of her happy- 
looking charge, I occupied the time that must be 
passed before the return home of my nephew and 
niece with their elder children, in taking a review 
of the pretty cottage into which the old house had 
been metamorphosed. Taste and comfort were 
happily blended throughout all the arrangements, 
united with the most economical simplicity. Noth- 
ing my good Aunt Nelly had left was missing, 
though there were many additions suited to modern 
refinement. The old dining-room had been short- 
ened, to give my nephew not a study, but an 
office ; for it was plain that business was in earn- 
est pursued here. The back ‘ jamb’ had been 
extended indefinitely as part of a range of farm- 
offices, evidently superintended by a lady's eye. 
The entrance-hall alone looked feudal; for in it 
were neatly arranged upon the walls my father’s 
swords, the captain’s pistols, and some old battle- 
axes, leathern shields, old claymores, and such- 
‘ike antiquities, intermixed with stags’ horns and 
stuffed otters, which my nephew had fallen upon in 
the garrets when remodelling his residence. I was 
particularly touched with this careful preservation 
of every object connected with the olden time ; for 
even the flower-case and the filigree box of my 
poor old French governess remained in their own 
place, though the drawing-room did duty now as 
the children’s study. Where the Grecian and 
Egyptian curiosities had taken refuge, I know 
not: probably in the bedrooms of the castle ; for 
no remains of them were to be seen in the cot- 
tage, and the millionaire had entirely refurnished 
his reception-rooms in what he called the Highland 
style—all tartan, dirks, broadswords, and bog oak. 

I was warmly welcomed by my nephew and 
niece; made of the family at once; consulted, 
and employed, and appealed to as another of them- 
selves ; where all big and little, master and servant, 
parent and child, seemed to have but one common 
interest. We were early up, early to bed, busy 
all day ; and we enjoyed our short evening as only 
those can enjoy the hours of relaxation who have 
earned them by daily duties well performed. We 
did not live alone. Several of the nearer landed 
proprietors, whose pursuits were beginning to as- 
similate in some degree with my nephew’s, with 
the addition, occasionally of the family retainers, 
formed an agreeable society, amongst whom no 
formalities existed, and who seemed to enjoy the 
easy intercourse prevailing in their unceremonious 
visits to one pa ha all the more, that display was 
altogether unthought of as a mode of entertainment. 
Higher sources of enjoyment have opened upon 
the rising generation than were ever dreamt of by 
their ancestors. Conversing with my nephew on 
his wonderfully altered habits, he told me that he 
dated the change from the time that a sense of 
duty dawned upon him. He had wakened from 
the follies of a frivolous existence to see the in- 
heritance of his family passing from them; the 
people, whose interests had been delegated to his 
care, suffering from his desertion. His pride of 
birth, first humbled, was then aroused, and the 
keen desire to redeem his station took entire pos- 
session of his very energetic mind.  Poaaamade js 
the forester, stinwulated and assisted by the cap- 
tain’ s widow, he first fitted himself for the serious 
task he had undertaken; and then beginning by 
managing for others’ he proved himself to have 
become the best manager for all. His character 
had won him his wife. Her little fortune, and her 





father’s influence, had been of considerable use to 
him in assisting plans he still pursued as a trustee. 
He lived upon the allowance he received as mana- 
ger, grudging no outlay on the estate that would 
afterwards pay, yet restricting even that to a cer- 
tain annual sum, while faithfully, year after year, 
relieving the property of its heavy encumbrances. 
He had no factor, managing all his own affairs 
himself. He had two working grieves and a for- 
ester, who received their daily orders, and had 
their labors daily inspected ; and he had a book- 
keeper, chosen, like his other assistants, not for 
his kindred or his destitution, but for his efficiency 
in his particular department. His farms were 
models; and he had many—for here it was that 
the young laird had offended. The good of the 
property was his aim so exclusively, that he never 
permitted private feelings to interfere with what he 
thought essential to it. He said that where he had 
found it possible, he had left all the old people in 
their old places ; but that the change of manners had 
necessitated many removals. He required no band 
of idlers round him; therefore some were thrown 
out of bread, whose former dependent existence 
had quite unfitted them for regular work. A few 
he had quite reclaimed ; some partly ; some were 
not to be reclaimed, and they had either hung on 
at home, living on more industrious relations, or 
they had enlisted or emigrated, often assisted by 
himself, as he owed them help, and was willing to 
give it. He had had most trouble with his class 
of small tenants—honest, respectable men, living 
poorly enough on the few acres their ancestors for 
centuries back had tilled, much in the same style, 
too, with their own slovenly system of manage- 
ment; for they were proud, idle, poor, and dog- 
gedly opposed to any innovations on the habits of 
their forefathers. These continued to live in the 
smoky turf-huts, and to lie in the airless box-beds : 
they called trees big weeds, and thought flowers 
an encumbrance ; and the better crops, and the in- 
creasing comforts of their more docile neighbors, all 
so many preparations for expediting the approach 
of the day of judgment. With such thorough men 
of the old school, it had been extremely difficult to 
deal. It was these principally who had emigrated 
to the new world rather than conform to the times 
in their old places; and some of them, despite 
their obstinacy, I could not but regret; for from 
amongst them, when thrown by different accidents 
into the current of the world, had sprung men who 
left these lowly roofs to rise, by their own exer- 
tions, to the highest honors of the state. But my 
nephew was not of an age or a temperament to 
believe there would ever be any want of force to 
fill the vacancies: to him these sturdy fathers of 
the great were so many obstinate old men, who 
were predetermined never to try to extract its full 
value from the soil ; and therefore, in his eyes only 
encumbering it, he joyfully seized every opportunity 
of assisting in their removal. 

He was opposed to the whole system of jobbing. 
He said it had hitherto been the ruin of the coun- 
try, as we might see in our own family, and in 
that of my poor Aunt Grace, the last of whose 
descendants, the boy she brought over the lake to 
see me on my former visit to the north, having just 
started for Australia, after parcelling out what was 
once a fine property amongst a whole bevy of 
small purchasers. He would put none into situa- 
tions they could not honestly fill; he would help 
the unfortunate to the best of his ability ; but he 
would leave no land with Black Donald’s son, or 
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any other body's son, who would not or could not 
improve it; nor should old Bell's grandson mis- 
manage a saw-mill, had the old woman been 
foster-sister to a score of lairds. The factor, our 
cousin’s son, need not have bristled up at the ill 
usage he met with in being passed over for a 
stranger. He required no factor: the stranger 
bookkeeper did what the cousin could not do— 
work ; to which he had been bred, and for which 
he was well fitted. With these sentiments all in 
active operation, the glen had indeed made strides. 
Three or four large farms, managed by my 
nephew's advice, were in the hands of young 
scions of some of the old stocks ; the rest he super- 
intended himself, and cultivated to the utmost— 
large, level, well-fenced, thorough-drained fields, 
bearing crops that were a marvel in the Highlands. 
Still I, like the old useless retainers, felt some 
regret. A wise writer has remarked, that the ac- 
tual living present has little interest for the bulk of 
mankind ; that the young are looking hopefully 
forward to the unknown future ; while the elderly 
return in thought to the fondly-cherished past, 
where the melancholy which forms the tenderest 
part of memory mingles with all recollections. It 
must have been this natural inclination of the mind 
which made me, in thinking of my native glen, 
pass over its present flourishing condition, and 
revert to it as 1 knew it in my youth, during the 
summer I spent among its beauties when my 
brother was the laird. The people were then just 
beginning to arouse from the sleep of ages; new 
ideas ve | new wants were just dawning upon the 
rising race, while the old feelings, and habits, and 
prejudices, were still the creed of their fathers. It 
was this that made them so interesting, so unlike 
the world we left when we came to visit them in 
the recesses of their mountains; and this was 
wearing gradually away before the advance of 
more useful business habits. I could never recon- 
cile myself either to the smoke, and the fizzing, 
and the racket of the steamboat rushing over our 
once secluded lake, or to the bustle of the village 
on its shore. 1 missed too, through the glen, all 
the pretty crofts, stolen, as it were, from the birch- 
woods: they were all gone, the timber of their 
hanging oe cut and stacked for sale, the heights 
and hollows levelled, and all the little wild paths 
through this once graceful wooding, leading from 
one little sheltered farm to another, existed now 
only in the memory of such as I, who had loved to 
linger the long summer hours among scenes so 
quietly beautiful. 

In the forest too, we no longer came upon the 
solitary woodman felling and barking his tree, or 
on a half-ruined saw-mill with its leaking water- 
course, offering itself to the pencil with all its pic- 
turesque infirmities—the sawyer lazily reading, 
while the tardy log moved on. All this had van- 
ished. A small part of the forest was cut down in 
rotation yearly, immediately enclosed, and left to 
nature to replenish. One band of active workmen 
felled, another barked, another stacked ; all roots 
were raised; horses for the purpose carried the 
logs to the only mill, an immense building, with a 
large artificial supply of water, and a yard attached, 
where the wood was sorted. The thorough air of 
business interested me here in spite of myself: the 
regularity astonished me; as did the amount of 
work done, by which no one, however, seemed 
oppressed—method making all easy, even to High- 
landers. With his workmen my nephew was a 
favorite, nor can I say that he was out of favor 
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with any, even of those drones whom he would 
banish from the hive. He was forgiven much, on 
account of his position—acting, as they insisted, 
for my brother; redeeming his father’s property 
at his own risk—and they excused his stern utili- 
tarianism, on account of the several disadvantages 
he had labored under. A foreign mother, a 
foreign nurse, latterly a foreign education, the 
could not expect his heart to be all Highland. 
The wiser among them were beginning, too, to be 
quite sensible of the substantial benefits his rule 
had brought with it; money, with all the comforts 
it can buy, being no longer scarce with the indus- 
trious. They had regular pay, good houses, shops 
in the village at hand, a market at their door for 
their produce, help in sickness, a good minister, 
and a good school. It was in these latter depart- 
ments that my nephew’s wife most interested 
herself. 

My niece was scarcely handsome, being fair and 
slight, and wanting height; yet she grew on me 
as beautiful, from her sweet, cheerful temper, her 
goodness, her activity, and her cleverness ; all 
these resources of her mind, too, called forth solely 
by her love of home. It was to enliven her home 
that he produced her accomplishments, to improve 
her home that she exerted her various talents; 
regulating her household so quietly, pursuing her 
various employments so steadily, associating her 
elder children with all her works. She was really 
a help-meet for her husband, beloved throughout 
his whole estate, the support and the solace of all 
around her. No “lady”? had ever yet so truly 
possessed the affections of the people. She was 
of ancient Highland blood. too, and understood 
their ways, and shared most of their feelings. 
The young laird owed more of the respect he met 
with than he was at all aware of to the * gentle 
Lady Anne.”* The employment which, next to 
her home duties, appeared the most particularly to 
interest her, was her charge of the newly-founded 
schools, where she taught daily, not as in the old 
times of birch rods and Latin grammar, but accord- 
ing to the improving views of the age upon this 
most important subject. Then she had a school 
of industry upon a plan of her own, where all of 
any age got work, if they wished for it, with a 
small magazine where their labors were sold. A 
dispensary was under the care of an hospital assis- 
tant, whose practice was directed by the weekly 
visit of the doctor from the neighboring town, and 
who received a small salary from the laird to com- 
pensate for the low price of his advice and medi- 
cines. A soup-kitchen and a linen store belonged 
to the institution, carefully superintended by my 
active niece. And all this was done so easily, so 
cheaply, time being much more abundantly be- 
ja than money. 

Such is the glen as my nephew has made it— 
changed by the progress of years, aided by the 
energies of one powerful mind. He has taught 
his people to help themselves ; he has altered their 
blind submission into a reasonable attachment ; 
and though, from circumstances as much as from 
character, he may have been a litle rigid in the 
straight course, the end was certain, and worth 
achieving at any price. Though the poetry of the 
connexion between the laird and the vassal has 
undoubtedly suffered by the tie to the race being 
broken, yet affection for the man, always given 
when deserved, may be a higher and a surer bond 
between them. With such thorough business 





habits, it will not be supposed that he much en- 
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couraged the gaieties formerly so essential to the 
happiness of the Highlander. He kept up the ball 
and supper at harvest-home, the dinner at Christ- 
mas, and the feast in the hill at the sheep-shearing ; 
but there was no whisky admitted to the enter- 
tainments, and they were early over. He dis- 
countenanced in every way the expensive funerals, 
the noisy weddings, the numerous excuses for 
gatherings, which seldom ended in the good of the 
younger part of the company. Indeed, the tastes 
of the people were outgrowing the mirth raised by 
the punch-bowl ; a tone of higher enjoyment was 
gradually expanding over their feelings, which was 
assiduously fostered, and wisely directed. 

The minister was another of my nephew’s lucky 
hits—a truly well-educated man, anxious for the 
morals of his flock, proving by his own habits the 
worth of the Christian precepts he inculcated. 
Ife was neither kith nor kin to our family. He 
preached well, visited his flock unceasingly, abound- 
ing in the works of truly gospel charity. His con- 
gregation was large, and extremely attentive, but 
by no means so interesting to me as that of former 
days. The young men in their fashionable attire 
did not look half so well as in the plaid. The 
smart caps, or the very finely-trimmed bonnets of 
the younger women, were frightful to me, whose 
thoughts returned to the glossy snood-bound hair of 
their comely mothers. Old age was less marked, 
youth was less picturesque; there were few 
high caps, no groans, no dogs; and the psalms, 
skilfully sung in parts by the children of my niece’s 
schools, had no resemblance to the line-by-line-de- 
livered noises of the ancient precentor, taken up in 
every key and every tune guessed at by the con- 
gregation. 

The world has reached the glen; every-day life 
now meets us there: the romance of the High- 
lands is gone; they will soon offer few distinctive 
peculiarities. Another generation will very faintly 
trace the remains of the manners of their primitive 
forefathers, and the records of scenes I have 
lived in will be as Robin Hood’s tales to my 
grandchildren. 

I took leave of my nephew with sorrow. At 
seventy odd years, old ladies, even in these days 
of steaming comfort, travel uneasily. I felt, when 
I quitted the glen, that its beauties, except in 
memory, had closed on me forever. 





From the Tribune. 
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Tne other evening I heard a gentle voice read- 
ing aloud the story of Maurice, a boy who, deprived 
of the use of his limbs by paralysis, was sustained in 
comfort, and, almost, in cheerfulness, by the exer- 
tions of his twin sister. Left with him in orphan- 
age, her affections were centred upon him, and, 
amid the difficulties his misfortunes brought upon 
them, grew to a fire intense and pure enough to 
animate her with angelic impulses and powers. 
As he could not move about, she drew him every- 
where in a little cart, and, when at last they heard 
that sea-bathing might accomplish his cure, con- 
veyed him, in this way, hundreds of miles to the 
seashore. Her pious devotion and faith were re- 
warded by his cure, and (a French story would 
be entirely incomplete otherwise) with money, 
plaudits, and garlands from the bystanders. 

Though the story ends in this vulgar manner, it 





not only as to the beautiful qualities developed by 
these trials in the brother and sister, but in the 
purifying and softening influence exerted by the 
sight of his helplessness and her goodness on all 
around them. 

Those who are the victims of some natural blight, 
often fulfil this important office, and bless those 
within their sphere more, by awakening feelings 
of holy tenderness and compassion, than a man, 
healthy and strong, can do by the utmost exertion 
of his good will and energies. Thus, in the East, 
men hold sacted those in whom they find a distor- 
tion or alienation of the mind, which makes them 
unable to provide for themselves. The well and 
sane feel themselves the ministers of Providence 
to carry out a mysterious purpose while taking care 
of those who are thus left incapable of taking care 
of themselves, and, while fulfilling this ministry, 
find themselves refined and made better. 

The Swiss have similar feelings as to those of 
their families whom cretinism has reduced to idio- 
cy. They are attended to, fed, dressed clean, 
and provided with a pleasant place for the day, 
before doing anything else even by very busy and 
poor people, 

We have seen a similar instance in this country 
of voluntary care of an idiot, and the mental bene- 
fits that ensued. This idiot, like most that are 
called so, was not without a glimmer of mind. 
His teacher was able to give him some notions 
both of spiritual and mental facts, at least she 
thought she had given him the idea of a God ; and 
though it appeared by his gestures that to him the 
moon was the representative of that idea! yet he 
certainly did conceive of something above him, and 
which inspired him with reverenee and delight. 
He knew the names of two or three persons who 
had done him kindness, and, when they were men- 
tioned, would point upward as he did to the moon, 
showing himself susceptible, in his degree, of Mr. 
Carlyle’s grand method of education—hero-wor- 
ship. She had awakened in him a love of music, 
so that he could be soothed in his most violent 
moods by her gentle singing. It was a most touch- 
ing sight to see him sitting opposite to her at those 
times, his wondering and lack-lustre eyes filled 
with childish pleasure, while in hers gleamed the 
same pure joy that we may suppose to animate 
the looks of an angel appointed by Heaven to 
restore a ruined world. 

We knew another instance in which a young girl 
became to her village a far more valuable influence 
than any patron saint who looks down from his 
stone niche, while his votaries recall the legend of 
his goodness in days long past. Caroline lived in 
a little quiet country village, quiet as no village 
can now remain, since the railroad strikes its spear 
through the peace of country life. She lived alone 
with a widowed mother, for whom, as well as for 
herself, her needle won bread, while the mother’s 
strength and skill sufficed to the simple duties of 
their household. They lived content and hopeful, 
till, whether from sitting still too much, or some 
other cause, Caroline became ill, and soon the 
physician pronounced her spine to be affected, and 
to such a degree that she was incurable. 

This news was a thunderbolt to the poor little 
cottage. The mother, who had Jost her elasticity 
of mind, wept in despair, but the young girl who 
found so early all the hopes and joys of life taken. 
from her, and that she was left seemingly without 
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faith and strength to bow her head in gentleness 
and say, God will provide. She sustained and 
cheered her mother. 

And God did provide. With simultaneous 
vibration the hearts of all their circle acknowl- 
edged the divine obligation of Jove and mutual aid 
between human beings. Food, clothing, medicine, 
service, were all offered freely to the widow and 
her daughter. 

Caroline grew worse, and was at last in such a 
state that she could only be moved upon a sheet 
and by the aid of two persons. In this toilsome 
service, and every other that she needed for years, 
her mother never needed to ask assistance. The 
neighbors took turns in doing all that was required, 
and the young girls, as they were growing up, 
counted it among their regular employments to 
work for or read to Caroline. 

Not without immediate reward was their service 
of love. The mind of the girl, originally bright 
and pure, was quickened and wrought up to the 
finest susceptibility by the nervous exaltation that 
ofien ensues upon affection of the spine. The 
soul, which had taken an upward impulse from its 
first act of resignation, grew daily more and more 
into communion with the higher regions of life 
permanent and pure. Perhaps she was instructed 
by spirits which, having passed through a similar 
trial of pain and loneliness, had risen to see the 
reason why. However that may be, she grew in 
nobleness of view and purity of sentiment, and, as 
she received more instruction from books also, than 
any other person in her circle, had from many 
visitors abundant information as to the events 
which were passing around her, and leisure to re- 
flect on them with a disinterested desire for truth, 
she became so much wiser than her companions as 
to be, at last, their preceptress and best friend, 
and her brief, gentle comments and counsels were 
listened to as oracles from one enfranchised from 
the films which selfishness and passion cast over 
the eyes of the multitude. 

The twofold blessing conferred by her presence, 
both in awakening none but good feelings in the 
hearts of others, and in the instruction she became 
able to confer was such that, at the end of five 
years, no member of that society would have been 
so generally lamented as Caroline if death had 
called her away. 

But the Messenger, who so ofien seems capri- 
cious in his summons, took first the aged mother, 
and the poor girl found that life had yet the power 
to bring her grief, unexpected and severe. 

And now the neighbors met in counci!. Caro- 
line could not be left quite alone in the house. 
Should they take turns and stay with her by night 
as well as by day? 

** Not so,”’ said the blacksmith’s wife. ‘* The 
house will never seem like home to her now, poor 
thing, and "t would be kind of dreary for her to 
change about her ‘ nusses’ so. 171l tell you what; 
all my children but one are married and gone off ; 
we have Bow enough. I will have a good 
room fixed for her and she shall live with us. My 
husband wants her to as much as me.”’ 

The couneil acquiesced in this truly humane 
arrangement, and Caroline lives there still ; and 
we are assured that none of her numerous friends 
be her departure so much as the blacksmith’s 
wife. 

*¢ *T ant no trouble at all to have her,’’ she says ; 
‘and if it was, I should n’t care; she is so good 
and still, and talks so pretty. It’s as good to be 
with her as goin’ to meetin’. 





De Maistre relates some similar passages as to a 
sick girl in St. Petersburg, though his mind dwelt 
more on the spiritual beauty, evinced in her re- 
marks, than on the good she had doné to those 
around her. Indeed, none bless more than those 
who only stand and wait. Even if their passivity 
be enforced by fate, it will become a spiritual activ- 
ity, if accepted in a faith higher above fate than 
the Greek gods were supposed to sit enthroned 
above misfortune. 





VISIT TO THE CROCODILE CAVES.* 


On a fine sunny morning, with a light wind, my 
boat floated quietly down the Nile, its broad wa- 
ters reflecting village after village, and grove after 
grove of date-trees. Long lines of pelicans edged 
the sand-banks: they did not move for us. I 
mused on the same, with my constant friend by 
my side—my pipe: all was tranquillity. I could 
but lament that, in a few short weeks, I must bid 
adieu to a country which had so much interested 
me; and with deep regret I contemplated the time 
when, in sketches and recollections, I must try and 
conjure up the magic scenes by which I had been 
so many months surrounded. I had revelled in 
temples, (pardon the expression,) I had lived in 
tombs, I had boiled my tea-kettle with mummies’ 
bones, descended into labyrinths of passages— 
poking up from their long-hidden places birds and 

asts; in short, I had become artist, naturalist, 
and half-Arab. I had ridden a camel, and I had 
shot at—but never killed—a crocodile. Here my 
train of musing was at once cut short by the 
remembrance that I had never been in the eroco- 
dile pits—so graphically described to me by my 
French companions at Thebes. True, they said 
it was a dangerous undertaking—that few accom- 
plished it; nay, they had a story of some traveller 
having either Jost himself, or some of his people : 
but what of that? If one never attempts a diffi- 
eulty, he can never experience the pleasure of 
overcoming one. So with this reflection I filled 
my pipe, took up my map, just to see whereabouts 
the place might be; and to my no small pleasure 
discovered that by to-morrow morning we should 
arrive at the spot—Manfalout * * * bene—my 
mind was made up. The rest of the day I teased 
the Arabs with questions and cross-questions, to 
see if I could procure any information ; and in the 
evening, when joined by my fellow-travellers— 
Mr. G., an English gentleman, with an abundant 
stock of good-nature, and my French friend, Mon- 
sieur D., with a violin—it was settled to make a 
party. 

About five in the morning we awoke by the 
keel grating on the sand, and the lullaby of the 
Arab sailors ceasing from their rowing. They 
make a rascally noise, but travellers praise it—like 
Tasso’s songs by the gondoliers in Venice. i’ve 
heard them both, and when I’ve not been in a 


* This sketch is slightly altered from the Art-Union of 
March, in which it appears, with illustrations from the 

ncil of its lamented author—the late William Muller. 
‘It is,” says the editor of that elegant journal, “a graphic 
description of a most extraordinary scene ; and a Striking 
record of one of the many perils the accomplished writer 
underwent in his search after knowled t was written 
by Mr. Muller for the Art-Union many months ago ; he 
had previously furnished us with the sketches, which we 
immediately engraved. We were, however, for some 
time under the impression that the descriptive matter 
had not been prepared ; fortunately, it was found entire, 
and ready for the printer, among his papers, and was 
kindly transmitted to us by his brother.’ | 
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very poetical mood, wished both the Arab sailors 
and Venetian gondoliers at * * * * I won’t say 
where. Alleck was despatched to the town to 
inquire for a guide, and procure eggs. We com- 
menced washing—that is to say, myself and my 
English friend; but Monsieur D. forestalled his 
moruing labors by a tune on that diabolical fiddle. 
It was found broken one day, and right glad was 
] of it—it put an end to the music fora time. In 
half an hour, just as the sun began to peep over 
the sand-hills of the desert, as if ’t was a novelty 
to him, our breakfast was announced—boiled rice, 
dates, figs, coffee, eggs, and new bread—and 
we did justice to it. Shortly after, our guides 
made their appearance, and informed us that the 
yits were on the other side of the river, at Amabdi. 
This was soon obviated. We cast loose, and got 
into the stream, and a few minutes took us to the 
other side, where we found the boat of an English 
gentleman, who was returning from India, but, by 
an injury to his arm, from a fall from his eamel at 
Thebes, had been an invalid—had put himself 
under an Arab doctor, been cupped with a cow 
horn, and martyred with certain little insects 
which make the acquaintance of strangers with 
great pertinacity. He was a gentleman of consid- 
erable information, and fond of pursuits of a much 
higher nature than ordinary travellers. In geology 
and botany he had made considerable advance ; 
aud many pleasant evenings | had spent with him 
in Upper Egypt, generally gaining much valuable | 
information. Our meeting was a pleasure; and, 
on his hearing our intention of visiting the croco- 
dile pits, he requested permission to join our party : 
of course we were most happy. 

The guides informed us it was necessary to take 





arms, as in the desert there were some very bad 
men; and soon the inhabitants of Amabdi saw us 
loading guns, flourishing sabres, &e. But now! 
came the most difficult part—as to the reward of our | 
swa:thy servitors. After much banter, noise, and | 
westure, we agreed to give them thirty piastres ; | 
sv, forming a line of march, our party advanced, | 
cousisting of about fifteen persons, guides, boat- | 
men, ourselves, &c. Our way lay along the) 
plain, through beautiful clover-fields, the fragrance | 


of which was most grateful; its luxuriant growth | 
astonishing. Half an hour brought us to the mar-| 
gin of the desert; and itis curious to see what a 
positive line vegetation makes with the sand: just 
as far as the waters rise during the inundation, | 
you have rich fertility; but past that, eternal | 
sand, 

Our path lay by a ruined convent, long deserted | 
and then we began to ascend the hills, which are | 
here of considerable height—some thousand feet. | 
We found abundance of shells in the rocks: the! 
echinus was common. We kept on loading our 
guides, and should have had a very pretty muse-| 
um, if the cunning rascals had not kept throwing 
away in nearly the same proportion as we gave 
them. Having crossed the hills, we came once 
more into the sandy plain, bounded by hills in the 
distance—the peculiar character of most deserts. 
Our guides now pointed to a small spot in the 
wide expanse ; this was the mouth of the pit, and 
the object of our search. On arriving at it, I found 
a perpendicular hole, or shaft, of perhaps fifteen 
or eighteen feet, partly covered by a large block 
of stone, and the entrance surrounded by numbers 
of fragments of crocodiles, as also a great number 
of small pebbles, which that animal at times swal- 
lows—I believe to assist digestion. Amongst 








these, I was informed by a Jew at Cairo, they 
sometimes find stones of value, that must have 
been washed from the mountains of Abyssinia, aud 
carried down by the Nile. 

Our party made a halt, our guides threw off 
their clothes, and, with the assistance of the sash 
worn round the waist, I desceuded, followed by a 
guide. On arriving, however, at the bottom, |] 
could not discover, at the first instant, where in 
the name of fortune our direction would be; but 
us the eye became accustomed to the change of 
light, I observed a small hole, just large enough 
to admit a person to enter by lying flat on his 
chest. The place had a disagreeable smell, dif- 
ferent from any mummy-pit I remember; and 
what did not enhance its general appearance, was 
a number of large black insects crawling about. 
The Arab lit some wax candles, motioned to me, 
and at once placing himself flat on the ground, ex- 
tending his arm with the candle, commenced to 
enter this mysterious abode of silence. I followed, 
and then there was room for the rest of my friends 
to come down. Mr. N. declined the attempt, as 
his arm was far from well. We proceeded; the 
passages being tortuous, and the bats most numer- 
ous, insomuch that at times we feared they would 
extinguish the lights. We soon, however, arrived 
at a small chamber, when we left off practising 
our lizard-like exercise, and began to look at one 
andther, and to rest for a second ; but en avant. 
We now changed our previous order: my stout 
friend G. went before: the passage became nar- 
rower, insomuch that more than one or two bats 
that were hanging to the roof came to an untimely 
end by being squeezed to death by the backs of 
the foremost of our party ; and poor G., who was 


, much the stoutest of our ‘ set,’ in one place stuck 


fast and firm. My laugh was unavoidable; but it 
sounded strange to the ear, as it echoed through 
the long passage. By dint of much exertion he 
got free ; and once more we came to a chamber 
of rather large dimensions, the roof ornamented 
with hieroglyphics. Several small holes sur- 
rounded it: our guides fixed on one, and we again 
continued our route. ‘The heat was tremendous ; 
and it was with no small pleasure we found our- 
selves in a vast cavern, the roof of which I could 
not well see with our small means of lighting it. 
We sat down on some large blocks of stone, and 
began to take breath, for our exertions had been 
great. The guides, who looked like two fiends 
from the infernal regions, began to undo a piece 
of wood, (made from the fibre of the date ;) this 
they tied to a large stone, then commenced search- 
ing about for the entrance to the next passage. 
All this caused a suspicion on my mind, and I de- 
termined to mark the passages as we entered and 
as we left them. I think, in the sequel, I, as well 
as my companions, had much reason to be thankful 
for this precaution. 

We went once more creeping, the last Arab 
taking in his hand the cord, and came to chamber 
No. 4. Here large blocks of stone formed the 
ground, until a chasm, the depth of which I know 
not, presented itself. We summoned our courage 
and our ‘strength to jump it, and all gained the 
other side: it was a place, to use the words of a 
favorite author of mine, (Forsyth,) ‘ that curiosi/y 
might stand appalled to gaze within.’ We entered 
another passage, which led us to the largest cham- 
ber we had yet been in. Here it was discovered 
that the cord had broken—the thread to our laby- 
rinth gone! The two guides began now looking 
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about for the next passage, but in vain: amongst 
the many they could not determine. They entered 
some, and then came out again: we heard them 
shouting to one another, as the voices of some 
demons, but all to no purpose. We sat with pa- 
tience ; we had been under ground an hour, or very 
nearly so; our candles began to burn short; our 
patience, much like our candles, could not continue 
forever. The guides began crying, beating them- 
selves, and performing a very pretty farce; but it 
would not get us on, and we made them signs to 
return ; but in this we were as unfortunate. Pas- 
sages on all sides of the chamber, they knew not 
which to take ; and now came the full horrors of 
our situation before us. We might have strayed 
so far from the right path, that in case of our 
friend and servants seeking us—and they had no 
guide—they might not find us. Where and to 
what may not these passages lead? How far may 
they continue? And to what extent? These 
were questions which forced themselves upon our 
minds. Our candles went on burning, and, much 
like time to the ill-fated man about to be executed, 
each moment shortens both. ‘Truly our consterna- 
tion was great—to be buried alive ia such a place! 
—without light, without assistance, without the 
means of making ourselves heard. We gazed on 
one another, and the full truth of our situation 
seemed to occupy our minds past the power of ut- 
terance. This, then, might be the termination of 
all our travels, of all our hopes. In vain had our 
pretended guides sought the path by which we en- 
tered; they sat down, and for a moment all was 
silence. ‘That black gulf over which we jumped 
presented fresh horrors ; the little narrow winding 
thread-like passages, all came before the eye, and 
the picture was despair. No word spoken—si- 
Jence, deep and profound, alone seemed to occupy 
this abyss: the moments seemed hours. Still the 
candles burned: the knowledge of this roused us. 
We for the first time, in a low voice, began to 
communicate our ideas one to the other: the voice 
now sounded like some discordant noise. How 
different from when we entered !—the laugh, the 
jest; then all was mirth, now all gloom. 

We knew well that those who were without— 
our servants and friend—might never have it in 
their power to assist us; the former from supersti- 
tion and fear, (the loss of poor Legh’s guides in 
this place must be fresh on their minds ;) and the 
latter (Mr. N.) could have little power to cause us 
to be sought. We had tried all in our power to 
discover the passage ; we talked over all the prob- 
abilities of finding it. In vain I had sought my 
piece of paper. All was despondency : the ideas 
of a lingering death—famine in its worst form— 
haunted the brain, and filled it with terrible fore- 
bodings. The candles were becoming shorter and 
shorter: the truth of this seemed to flash upon m 
mind more than on my companions, and at por | 
determined to act. That determination I believe 
saved us. How absurd to waste that‘on which 
our only power of escape existed—the means of 
light! I immediately proposed the putting out all 
but one, dividing the few matches we had between 
two of our party, and then commencing a search 
for the paper with the utmost attention, as that 
was our only clue. We left our French friend 
sitting alone ; not but that he was a man of cour- 
age and considerable thought. I could not help 
at the instant expressing a wish that he had his 
‘* violin pour passé le temps ;’’ he gave me such a 
look. But I dislike melancholy as much as I did 








my situation; and if the worst came to the worst, 
our entertainment promised nothing better than 
eating our lean, dry, brown Arabs up—and that 
was not exactly the thing one would like. These 
reflections came into my head as I was poking it 
into one hole after the other : and how I regretted 
the wax that kept on falling drop after drop; 
how we may want it in this infernal petrified re- 
ion! 

: We had gone on nearly round the chamber, 
when all seemed hopeless. There remained but 
one or two holes more. A shout of joy broke 
from us both: there was the paper! But was it 
possible we had entered by that little hole? It 
must be so. It was truly so small, that we had 
overlooked it in our former search, and not re- 
garded it as we crawled into the cavern. Huzza! 
Poke up those black devils, and come along, my 
boy! In our joy, the Arabs were more frightened 
than before: they must have thought it was our 
song previous to a cannibal feast. But how the 
rascals showed their teeth when they saw us light 
the candles, and begin the crawling exercise! 
With our passage opt I will not inflict the reader : 
he must be as tired as we were, especially as he 
has to descend again. We gained the fresh air, 
all perspiration and sand: we congratulated one 
another, had a good draught of water, lit our 
pipes, and instructed our servant, in particular set 
terms, to abuse the pretended guides. They 
looked rather queer when they found we did not 
intend paying them. But we had not seen the 
crocodiles. 

We were regretting this, when on a sudden we 
saw an old man with a long beard coming across 
the desert: he was of a most venerable appear- 
ance. All shouted out, this is the true guide: this 
is * * * I forgot his name. He jaughed with a 
sort of inward satisfaction when he heard our 
story, and told us he expected it. He had heard 
of our departure, and, with anticipation of its prov- 
ing unsuccessful, came after us, had brought some 
candles, &c.: this was civil. I liked the look of 
the old gentleman. I had faith in him; indeed so 
we all had, and we disliked being foiled in any- 
thing we attempted. We made certain we slinatd 
go down again ; and so we did; but we took with 
us our interpreter, followed a different route, and 
did not pass the chasm or the large hall. He 
showed us his marks on the sides of the rock, 
scratched into the stalagmite, which was of a 
beautiful brown color. Could the exhalations of 
the bitumen have mixed with it? He gave us par- 
ticular caution as we began to enter one passage, 
to mind and not Jet the candle fall on the inflam- 
mable substances by which the ground was cov- 
ered—date leaves and old pieces of rag. 

Oni proceeding a little farther, judge of our sur- 
prise: we were literally crawling over the bodies 
of once living human beings—imummies! Were 
these the red-haired—sacrificed to the crocodile, as 
some authors assert? The head I brought ovt 
with me, and afterwards sent to Bombay, had red 
hair—the learned must decide. There was some- 
thing a little novel in this. We continued thirty 
or forty yards, when the old man stopped, turned 
round and pointed, then touched himself, and then 
something on the ground. This was the body of 
aman; just behind him another. These were the 
remains of Legh’s guides: they died from the me- 
phitic vapor, he narrowly escaping. One was bet- 
ter preserved than the other: it was in a bent-up 
position, dried with all the flesh on, and part of the 
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LORD BROUGHAM. 


blue dress still left. I lifted it. 
weighed ten or fifteen pounds. 

We now entered the chamber of crocodiles, the 
object of all our pursuit and adventure. There they 
lay, of all sizes, from five inches to twelve feet, 
and I dare say more: thousands packed on thou- 
sands, and so packed for thousands of years. I 
soon vubtained a fine large head, and some half- 
dozen small crocodiles, all bandaged in cloth. 
There was little to observe in this sanctum sancto- 
rum, and no knowledge how far it continued: it 
evidently had not been much visited. At the end 
of the passage. which might have been twelve or 
fifteen. feet high, the bodies formed a solid mass. 
It was froin the sides I obtained the specimens. 

Our return, however, was rather ludicrous: one 
of the Arabs stuck the head on a spear, and looked 
alittle like David of old. I chalked, or rather 
printed, the line of Dante over the entrance— 


It may have 


** Lasciati agné speranza voi che entrate.”’ 
We gained our boats at a late hour in the evening, 
enjoyed boiled rice aud fruit; and just as we were 
commencing to light our pipes, the fiddle struck 
upon my ear, with ‘* Dunois the brave.’’ I wished 
him ata place in the country he was bound to— 
Jericho. 

One by one the stars shone ont, the sky became 
of adeep purple, then to an indigo, the moon was 
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extraordinary proceeding took place in another 
country with which he was connected by the ties 
of friendship and residence, and for the preserva- 
tion of the strictest ties of friendship between that 
country and this no one on either side of the chan- 
nel was more anxious. He had heard that the 
government of France had permitted prayers to 
be offered up by the Archbishop of Paris for the 
conversion of the sovereign and the people of this 
country from their heresies to the true Catholic 
church. He thought that it was very strange, as 
his learned friend M. Guizot was not a Catholic 
but a Protestant, that this should have been al- 
lowed. Nothing could be more embarrassing than 
that the religious authorities of one country should 
interfere with those of another. It was the more 
objectionable in this case, for the object to be ob- 
tained would make our queen forfeit her crown, 
towards whom the French people entertain feelings 
of love and loyalty as strong almost as those held 
by her own subjects, and who were most anxious 
that she should pay a visit to that country, where 
no one could be more popular than she was. [Hear, 
hear.] He was sure that they had no wish of the 
kind; but if these prayers were fulfilled, that 
would be the result ; for it was a forfeiture of the 
crown for any sovereign of this country to be rec- 
onciled to the Church of Rome. He therefore said 
thai he never had heard of anything more embar- 


high in the heavens, the plumed date-trees slept in| rassing, and it could only have arisen from an over- 
her silver light, the slender minarets of Manfalout | sight, and he was sure that such a proceeding 
I 


painted into the clear vault of the sky. 
repose. My friend’s music had long ceased. 
was silence. ‘* How beautiful is night !’’ 
least so 1 thought. 
to friends. 


All 


All was | would be prevented for the future. 


€ was not 
likely to be connected or influenced by any Catho- 


At| lie su perstition, but he had great respect for those 
My mind, nevertheless, turned | who professed this religion; yet he could assure 
I had few to trouble my mind about} his noble friend near him (Lord Camoys) that the 


that time ; and then to Home—that was more easi-| prayers of his church in his (Lord Brougham’s) 
. - : 2 } ar 
ly disposed of, for | had no particular spot in the | behalf would be thrown away.” 


world so called. After these and various other 


Lord Camoys, if he had lived in the time of 


subjects, but all in vain, I hit upon the right one—j Voltaire and Rousseau, whose libertinism of every 


sleep. But my kind-hearted musical friend was of 
a different opinion. He opened a box, took out a 
litle miniature, and then | heard a sort of smack- 
ing noise. Ay, ay, my fine fellow; my head to 
a handful of split peas you won't do that ten years 
hence. I pulled my beurnouse tighter over my 
face. What he did next I could not see; but in 
the middle of the night I awoke with the idea that 
the boat was on fire: it was only Monsieur writ- 
ing along letter by camp-light, 40 * * * no mat- 
ter whom. Good night, again, M. B.; and once 
more to sleep, with hopes of an early breakfast. 


LORD BROUGHAM. 


{From Mr. Walsh’s letter to the National Intelligencer. dated 
May 5.) 

You are aware that Lord Brougham makes, in 
parliament, displays, or performs feats, sometimes 
skilful and ereditable, oftener ridiculous or mis- 
chievous. His exhibition, on the 30th ultimo, in 
the high debate on the lord chancellor’s religious 
opinions belief bill, is the subject of pungent 
French as well as derisive British commentary, 
I: is pretty notorious that his lordship’s composi- 
tion does not include a particle of religious faith 
vr sentiment. Yet how keen his alarm at the free 
impgyrtation of papal bulls into the British dominions, 
and how solemn his protest concerning the Gallic 
orisons for the return of the British people to the 
Roman Catholic fold! Can any text—as we con 
the , ay eeny es pleasanter than this : 

** He had heard with great concern that a very 





description Lord Brougham has labored to excuse, 
if not to embalm, would have as readily antici- 
pated success for the prayers of the church in their 
behalf. In every material statement, the universal 
genius must commit some mistake of fact: the 
Archbishop of Paris did not designate Queen 
Victoria, and no permission or agency of govern- 
ment was thought of ; at the present juncture, his 
pastoral letter was not the most judicious for his 
cause. A morbid terror about popery, produced 
by Puseyism, and the further plunges of its pro- 
fessors, revives in England; to aggravate it could 
not help Catholicism. Lord Aberdeen, quite a 
precisian in creed and ritual, would have been a 
little embarrassed, if his usual chosen interlocutor 
on foreign affairs had—uninvited and untutored— 
called for an official expostulation with his learnid 
friend, Mr. Guizot, the Calvinist. The entent: 
cordiale, however, would have been well turned 
and felt in the correspondence. The Journal des 
Debats, usually tender of Lord Brougham, who is 
a devout worshipper, public and private, of Louis 
Philippe, noticed his sally in apt and ingenious 
terms : 

‘Lord Brougham on this occasion indulged in 
one of those eccentricities which for some time 
past have been so habitual to him. He quarrelled 
with the French government, and especially with 
M. Guizot, for having permitted the Archbishop 
of Paris to offer up publicly prayers for the con- 
version of England to the Catholic church. The 
illustrious orator said that these prayers tended to 
nothing short of the forfeiture. of the crown of 
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Queen Victoria. The sovereign of England is, in 
fact, obliged by oath to profess and uphold the 
Protestant religion; but we will observe to Lord 
Brougham that the Archbishop of Paris causes 
prayers to be put up for the conversion of the people 
of England in general, and not for that of the 
queen in particular, and that if England were to 
be converted it is probable that she would not de- 
pose the queen for acting in the same way as her- 
self. In any case a complaint of this kind is the 
most extraordinary thing in the world on the part 
of such a man as Lord Brougham. We should 
have thought that the old and eloquent defender of 
the ideas of liberty and propagandism would have 
been the last to take offence at such a manifesta- 
tion. Governments would not complain if they 
had only to contend against crusades and prayers, 
and it appears to us that the purely spiritual means 
to which the Archbishop of Paris has recourse for 
the conversion of those whom he regards as here- 
ties are infinitely more in conformity with libert 
of conscience than the aets of parliament whic 
have just been repealed. Every man speaks, 
preaches, and prays for what he believes to be the 
truth. The Protestants have a simple means of 
replying to the prayers of the Archbishop of Paris. 
Let them resort to reprisals. Let the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ordain prayers for the conversion of 
France to the Anglican church. Lord Brougham 
inay be assured that nobody here would see in 
such a step any attack upon liberty or upon the 
government.”’ 

You understand that all Lord Chancellor Lynd- 
nurst’s zeal for religious toleration has burst forth 
since his marriage with a Jewish lady, a fortunate 
influence for all the Christian recusants! Neither 


the Bishop of London nor his brother of Exeter, | 


any more than Lord Brougham, is spared by the 
London press for the part they took in the curious 
debate on the surviving penalties and restrictions 
‘*in more than thirty acts of parliament’’ of which 
the chancellor and Lord Camoys exposed the enor- 
mity and absurdity. British writers have often 
shuddered and wailed over the code noir of the 
southern states of our union; it might still be 
deemed a white or blushing code by the side of the 
British statute-books in the various legislation with 
regard to Papists, Dissenters, Jews, and Jacobites. 
So far as statute-books exemplify the spirit of 
liberality, Christianity, and humanity, and, of 
course, real civilization, or the reverse, those of the 
Union, and even of any of its members, might be 
proudly compared with any European whatever. 
The Tomes and the Daily News are particularly 
irreverent towards the mitred alarmists: if you 
wish your readers to be properly acquainted with 
Lord Sronabiie, you will copy the editorial sketch 
of the Times of the 28th ultimo. The protectionist 
writers have discovered that the noble lord, in the 
second volume of his lives, &c., just issued, has 
brought out and applied the doctrines of Adam 
Smith, whose life is of the number, in such a way 
as to invalidate, by that great authority, the cause 
of the repeal of the corn-laws, which the biogra- 
pher advocates in parliament. It is, in fact, im- 
possible for him to be consistent, sincere, or stead- 
fast. 





From the Truth-Seeker Magazine. 
THE AGES. 


Socrery, from the earliest ages to the present, 
has ever been in progress. The first dawnings of 


AGES 


secular history—the twilight of the reveals 
it as rude and savage. Men, banded together as 
families and clans, made incessant war upon each 
other. 

There was no law, but the law of the strongest. 

This gave way before an increasing population, 
and the necessity of settlements. Hence arose the 
Feudal System. 

A powerful proprietor secured to himself abso- 
lute right over a large body of dependents, whom 
he summoned, ever and anon, to make aggression 
upon some neighboring baron. Thus was pre- 
sented the spectacle of servile dependence and 
irresponsible authority, and the consequent shock 
md tumult of irregular power. The elemental 
forms of society were in frequent and dread éolli- 
sion. 

But population pushed wider its limits—the 
strength of contending families and factions, by 
repeated measurings, became known and defined, 
and, therefore, less turbulent. 

A more fixed order was educed, which gave 
birth to a fairer civilization. 

Then came the Age of Chivalry. It was the 
triumph of women. Devotion to the fair sex its 
basis—a courteous and gentle bearing its badge 
and symbol]. It was the starlight age of nations. 

At the sound of trumpet, forth came Rank and 
Beauty to the tented field, to witness, at joust and 
tournament, the pride and prowess of steel-clad 
knights. 

The proud scion of a noble house sought dis- 
tinction among his compeers by deeds of heroic 
gallantry or feats of perilous daring ; or, to win the 
approving smile of some fair damsel, by fearful 
adventures in gloomy woods and haunted caverus. 
He assailed enchanted castles, encountered giants, 
j and fought with fiery dragons. He thus achieved 
the desires of Love and Beauty. 

But this gorgeous pageantry, and these fantastic 
forms passed into deeds of sterner truth and in- 
tenser character. 

The church pointed to Palestine. A chord was 
touched that thrilled through the whole heart of 
society. The ardor of the knight was kindled by 
a holier fire; he assumed “‘ the cross,’’ and went 
to battle with the Infidel for the holy sepulehre. 

It was an event to stir up men’s minds, and 
operate on future generations. The old monotony 
was broken up by new and marvellous activities. 
A wider knowledge and more thoughtful habit 
were diffused among the nations of Europe. 

The crusades came to an end; and soon, arose, 
in distinctive forms, the contest between the church 
and the civil powers; and in the dim uncertainty, 
the true principles and limits of government began 
to be studied and shadowed forth. Commerce, 
and the spirit of discovery, were, in the meantime, 
gloriously awakened. Liberalizing ideas were set 
loose and began to float through society, and right 
notions of liberty took root and grew. 

Ere long the art of printing was discovered ; and 
scarcely had that stupendous engine of moral 
power been planted on the firm earth, than a voice 
of thunder was heard reverberating through the 
forests of Germany, and amongst the mountains 
of Switzerland—reéchoed even with a louder note 
from the hills of Britain and the wildest glens of 
Seotland. It was the voice of many multitudes 
aronsed from the sleep of centuries. 

The foundations of the Vatican trembled, and 
the papal empire underwent an irreparable disrup- 
tion. The whole moral aspect of Christendom 
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LICENSED? TO DO WHAT ?——-HOW THE IRISH WOMAN REFORMED HER HUSBAND. 


was changed. The nations stood forth in the 
freshness of a new creation. 

Philosophy, which had already begun to revive, 
now fully arose from its torpor; shook off the 
weight and dust of ages, and expanded in its orb 
of freedom. 

Letters, which had suffered a long eclipse, reap- 
peared with more than original power and splen- 
dor. 

Every succeeding age has witnessed nobler tri- 
umphs of science, and the genial progress of civil 
and religious liberty. 

Commonwealths are settled, or are being set- 
tled, on the basis of utility; communities are 
become orderly, and kings constitutional. From 
thid freer state of the human mind, and happier 
condition of society, innumerable institutions have 
arisen for the intellectual, social, and moral eleva- 
tion of mankind. ‘* As one star differeth from 
another star in glory’’—so do these in fitness and 
effect; while of this bright circle of benevolent 
influence THE GosPEL is, and ever must be, the 
glorious source and centre. 

Conspicuous and foremost among the lights of 
our moral firmament is the Temperance Reforma- 
tion. 

Fitly harmonizing with the beautiful tendencies 
of modern civilization, it will become a grand 
instrument in working out the era of universal 
enlightenment and blessedness. Reflect on the 
opinion it attacks—the fatal spring of a thousand 
ills and a thousand woes ;—on the habits it propo- 
ses to eradicate—incompatible with a high state 
of inte!’ectual moral attainment :—and its vast and 
comprehensive bearings immediately rise before 
the view. 

It is no pitiful thing of sentiment—no puny 
bantling of a spurious philanthropy :—but a child 
of Truth and Science, and whose lineaments show 
it to be of giant race. 

It is yet in its infancy ; but the manhood of the 
moral Hereules will come. Its present achieve- 
ments indicate its power, and foreshadow its final 
triumph. 

Would that all who are engaged in its service 
could rise to a due conception of its importance, 
and ever steadily regard it from that high vantage 
ground ;—would that the whole field of possible 
results were distinctly mapped out before the in- 
tellectual eye ;—then would there be no lack of 
zeal and no faltering of purpose. The magni- 
tude and sublimity of the end would attract us on 
to its consummation. 

Rightly is it east upon the present eventful era 
—this crisis of the world—this momentous point 
where the old things of the past are closing, and 
from whence the new things of the future will 
issue and expand. 

Strong, glorious, and hopeful is the contrast of 
the life and tendency of the nineteenth century, 
with the savage selfishness of the early peoples 
and of every intervening epoch of the world’s pro- 
gress. The past has been accumulating the pres- 
ent; this shal] be resolved into wider issues, and 
these again expand into vaster ends and aims. 

History is the unfolding of the high capacities 
of man, or rather of the benevolent wisdom of 
God ; and less sublime is the glory of the opening 
day than this outhbeaming of Heaven on the desti- 
nies of earth. The climax shall be—falsehood 
and vice put down—truth and virtue triumphant ; 
and but one song shall be heard throughout the 
realms of intelligent being—‘* The Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth.”’ 
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From the New York Observer. 
LICENSED? TO DO WHAT? 


Licensep to make the strong man weak ; 
Licensed to lay the wise man low; 

Licensed a wife’s fond heart to break, 
And make her children’s tears to flow. 


Licensed to do thy neighbor harm ; 
Licensed to kindle hate and strife ; 

Licensed to nerve the robber’s arm; 
Licensed to whet the murderer's knife. 


Licensed thy neighbor’s purse to drain ; 
And rob him of his very last ; 

Licensed to heat his feverish brain, 
Till madness crown thy work at last. 


Licensed, like spider for a fly, 
To spread thy nets for man, thy prey ; 
To mock his struggles—suck him dry— 
Then cast the worthless hulk away. 


Licensed, where peace and quiet dwell, 
To bring disease and want and woe ; 
Licensed to make this world a hell, 
And fit man for a hell below. 
X. 





THE WAY THE IRISH WOMAN TOOK TO STCP 
HER HUSBAND FROM GETTING DRUNK. 


A rosy daughter of Erin was busy at her wash 
tub, when some looker on observed that she 
wrung out the clothes with her left hand. ‘ What, 
Judy, are you left-handed!’ ‘* Niver,’”’ she re- 
plied ; ‘* it is not left-handed I am, since there ’s 
only two things that I do with my left hand. One 
is to do what you see me doing now.” ‘ And 
what is the other’’’ ‘* An’ the other is to whip 
Jemmy.’’ ‘ What, whip your husband! How 
is that?’ “ An’ I'll tell you how it is, plase ye : 
Jemmy would get drunk, and so I whipped him.’’ 
‘* Well, did that make him leave offt’’—* Niver 
a bit; for sure, the more I whipped him the more 
he got drunk.” ‘‘ And what did you do then, 
Judy?’ ‘Oh, an’ plase ye, I left off myself. 
As Jemmy wouldn't leave off getting drank for 
my whipping, why, jist then, like a rasonable 
woman, I left off whipping him for gettin’ drunk. 
And I took him on another tack. Says I to him, 
one bright evening, as we two were sitting alone, 
‘Jemmy,’ says 1]. ‘What is it, my Judy?’ 
said he. So says I, ‘Jemmy, if ye is not ago- 
ing to lave off getting drunk, I'l? tell ye what I 
am going to do next.’ ‘ What’s that?’ said 
Jemmy, looking up to see if I was in earnest.— 
‘ Well, 1’ll tell ye,’ “re I; ‘I am going to get- 
ting drunk myself.’ ‘ Don’t do that, Judy,’ says 
he. ‘An’ sure, I will,’ said I. ‘An’ it will 
not be a spree now and then that I'll have, but 
Ill spree allthe time. It is not the getting drunk 
every pec night that "ll do me,’ but I’ll be 
drunk every day in the week, and every night 
to.—An’ we'll sell our table and our chairs, and 
our bed too, Jemmy, to bay ram.—An’ we “Il put 
little Jemmy into the work-house, and we'll be 
turned out of doors because we can’t pay our rint. 
an’ then the officer shall come and carry us off to 
jail!’ ‘Stop! stop!’ says he, ‘an sure you 
don’t mean so.’ * An’ sure I do,’ said I.—Jemm 
hung down his head and said nothing. Says I, 
‘Jemmy!’ But he said nothing, and pretty 
soon he got up and went to bed. The next morn- 
ing he was up betimes, and after breakfast says he 
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to me, ‘ Come Judy, my dear, put on your things 
and go along with me.’ ‘An’ where is it ye 
are going?’ said I. ‘ Never mind that,’ said he, 
‘come along.’ So I went with him, and we 
both signed the pledge, and niver a drop of the 
critter has he tasted since.’’—Dew Drop. 





DR. SENTER’S JOURNAL. 


Tue Historical Society of Pennsylvania has 
lately done itself credit by the publication of this 
work from the original manuscript. Dr. Senter, 
a native of New Hampshire, was proces the 
study of medicine at Newport, R. I., when the 
battle of Lexington opened the revolutionary war. 
He immediately joined a body of Rhode Island 
troops as surgeon, and having reached Cambridge, 
where the American army was encamped, he was 
shortly after appointed to the detachment entrusted 
to General Arnold for the invasion of Canada, by 
way of the Kennebec river. This little work is a 
plain but graphic narrative of the difficulties, dan- 
gers and sufferings, of that memorable expedition. 
A large part of the forces abandoned the enter- 
prise in despair; the undaunted remainder pushed 
on and reached Quebec, after the most dreadful 
sufferings from hunger, cold and want of every 
necessary of life. At Quebec they were joined by 
General Montgomery, who had previously taken 
Montreal. It is evident from this journal that, 
had the American General had double the number 
of men, Quebec must have fallen into his hands, 
and the province of Canada might now constitute 
a — of our union. 

he party left Cambridge in September, 1775, 
and passed through Newburyport and Salem to 
Newbury, where they embarked in transports for 
the mouth of the Kennebec, up which river they 
sailed to a short distance above Gardiner’s town, 
now called Gardiner. Here they took to their bat- 
teaux, and after sundry accidents by water, and 
having to carry their boats across a number of 
portages, around rapids and waterfalls, they 
reached, on the 24th of October, a part of the 
river where they found it impossible to proceed 
any further with the remainder of their boats, ex- 
cept by hauling them from the shore by towing 
lines. Their provisions had fallen short, and on 
that day the doctor joined ‘* Colonel Greene’s divi- 
sion, waiting for the remainder of the army to 
come up, that they might get some provisions ere 
they advanced any further.’? They were “‘ almost 
destitute of any eatable whatever, except a few 
candles, which were used for supper and breakfast 
the next morning by boiling them in water gruel,” 
&e. 

‘** A council being here held whether all or part 
only should proceed, it was decided by a majorit 
of one vote that all should proceed. Lieut. Col. 
Enos, however, who had been in the majority, 
shortly after changed his mind and joined the re- 
turners. ‘The party that resolved to proceed were 
now one hundred and fifty-four miles from the Ca- 
nadian inhabitants, with a howling wilderness be- 
tween them. On the 27th of October, the doctor 
says :—*‘ Our bill of fare for Jast night and this 
morning consisted of the jawbone of a swine, des- 
titute of any covering.—This we boiled in a quan- 
tity of water, that, with a little thickeniag, consti- 
tuted our sumptuous eating.’’ Their way led 
them over mountains and through swamps and 
thickets, previously untrodden by the foot of civ- 





ilized man. They frequently had snowstorms of 
great violence, and disease thinned their ranks. 
November Ist he states :—** Several had been en- 
tirely destitute of meat or bread for many days. 
These chiefly consisted of those who devoured 
their provisions immediately, and a number who 
were in the boats. The voracious disposition 
many of us had now arrived at, rendered almost 
anything admissible. Clean and unclean were 
forms now little in use. In company was a poor 
dog who had hitherto lived through all the tribu- 
lations, who became a prey fur the sustenance of 
the assassinators. This poor animal was in- 
stantly devoured, without leaving any vestige of 
the sacrifice.* Nor did the shaving soap, poma- 
tum, and even the lip-salve, leather of their shoes, 
cartridge-boxes, &c., share a better fate.’’ On the 
8th of November they reached Point Levi, oppo- 
site Quebec. ‘‘ The confusion in Quebee was 
very great. But if we had been in a situation to 
have crossed the river immediately upon our arri- 
val, they -would have fallen an easy prey.” Five 
British vessels sailed down the river, supposed to 
be laden with valuable effects. On the night of 
the 13th they crossed the river without discovery 
from the British fleet, and without the loss of a 
man. 

The bad condition of their arms, and a deficien- 
ey of ammunition compelled them on the 18th of 
November to raise the siege and proceed eight 
leagues up the St. Lawrence, whence they de- 
spatched messengers to Montreal to apprize Gen. 
Montgomery of their position and condition. On 
the Ist of December Montgomery joined them with 
part of his forces, and in a few days Quebec was 
again besieged. The doctor details some of their 
transactions in language altogether medical, thus: 
** Monday 11th—Agreeable to prescription, fifty- 
five more of the fire-pills were given to the Carle- 
tonians last evening. Operated with manifest per- 
turbation, as they were [as usual] alarmed. Bells 
beating, dogs barking, &c. Their cannonade still 
continued on the battery, but to no advantage. 
Forty-five more pills as cathartic last night.’’ 
Among other rt the Americans built a battery 
of ice, but were obliged to abandon it. A most 
interesting account of the attack upon Quebee and 
the death of Montgomery is next given, but it is too 
long to transcribe. 

Arnold was severely wounded in this assault, 
and displayed great courage on the oceasion. 
** We entreated,”’ says Dr. Senter, ‘* Col. Arnold 
for his own safety, to be carried back into the 
country where they would not readily find him 
when out, but to no purpose. He would neither 
be removed nor suffer a man from the hospital to 
retreat. He ordered his pistols loaded, with a 
sword in his bed, &c., adding that he was deter- 
mined to kill as many as possible if they came into 
the room. We were now all soldiers, even to the 
wounded in their beds were ordered a gun by their 
side.’’ In June, the army evacuated Canada. The 
doctor describes their ‘* unaccountable misfortunes’’ 
either to the neglect in the generals’ not apprizing 
congress of the state of the army from time to 
time ; or to the neglect of congress to provide for 
their necessities. — Pennsylvanian. 
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From the Atheneum. 
MR. JAMES, THE NOVELIST. 


The Step-Mothr. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 
vols. Smith, Elder & Co. 


Tuere is in rapidity of production a suggestion 
of power, which leads the mind, ex mero motu, to 
look for the qualities by which the rapidity and its 
inference are to be alike justified. It is true that 
this rapidity is quite as likely to have another 
source—that a conscidusness of power and an un- 
consciousness of weakness may have a common 
expression, as temerity affects to speak the lan- 
guage of strength—that a great moral authority 
has described the fool as being often more for- 
ward than the angel on the same ground—and 
finally, that it is entirely illogical to accept quan- 
tity as in any degree a measure of quality :—still 
the prejudice exists—mere accumulation has its 
own dynamic value—and extent is assumed, on its 
first suggestion, to imply depth. When we see 
issue after issue from the same intellectual trea- 
sury, our first inference is of its wealth; and we 
recur for illustration rather to the multiplied crea- 
tions of Scott and the sudden marvels of Michael 
Angelo, than to the garrulity of the gossip or the 
manufactured ingenuities of the merchant of delf. 

The author before us abounds in this sort of 
imputed strength. ‘The acreage of his literary 
estate is now very considerable—and fast increas- 
ing: but a strong suspicion of its want of value 
is spreading amongst readers. Each new addition 
is purchased by him, there is too much reason to 
think, at less and less of intellectual cost—and yet 
was less worth the purchase than the last. In fact, 
it is believed, in many quarters, that Mr. James 
started in life with but a slender literary capital ; 
and early invested it in a particular form of fiction 
which yielded him an excellent return: and that 
this return he has been unwisely expending since 
in barren additions to his literary seigniory—whose 
plashy waters, flavorless fruits, and colorless flow- 
ers are, in each new instance, less and less of 
temptations to ‘* a generous and discerning public.”’ 
—But leaving the language of metaphor—which 
has caught our critical garment in walking over 
this last of Mr. James’ enclosures—we have, in 
fact, been curious to inquire into the disagreement 
between the promise of this author’s abundant pro- 
duction and the very unsatisfactory result which 
continually remains as its fulfilment ;—to trace, if 
possible, the secret of those devices by which the 
facility is made to grow, as the force is declining 
—whereby the complement, menaced by the fail- 
ure of means, is kept up by the substitution of 
their appearances ; and we think we have made 
some discoveries, the communication of which 
may be useful to novel writers of Mr. James’ 
class. 

The first and most obvious contrivance for the 
attainment of quantity is, of course, dilution ; but 
this resource has practically its limit, and Mr. 
James had reached it long ago. Commonplace in 
its best day, oo more feeble, vapid—sloppy, 
in fact (for we know not how to characterize this 
writer’s style but by some of its own inelegancies) 
—than Mr. James’ manner has become, it were 
difficult to imagine. Every literary grace has been 
swamped in the spreading marasmus of his style. 
Gossipry of the quality which proverb has assigned 
to the tea-table—sentimentalities such as are be- 
loved of ladies’ maids, &c.—faded moralities, that 
look wan from their great age and originally doubt- 
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ful constitution—mix up with the vulgarities of a 
genteel writer, (for Mr. James is a very genteel 
writer,) into a farrago whose flatness has one only 
redeeming circumstance. An air of easy self- 
esteem presides over the delivery of all these 
platitudes which, out of the very heart of weari- 
ness, will raise an occasional smile ; and this is now 
and then exalted into an absolute enjoyment by the 
ludicrous effects which the writer’s utter careless- 
ness of manner produces, and his perfect uncon- 
sciousness of any such effect. 

Mr. James’ dedications we have always thought 
models in their kind. Much may be learned of a 
man by his dedications. Something of the charac- 
ter will peep out in these treacherous reporters, 
where a writer commits himself to them freely. 
The preface and the dedication are, of course, 
carefully written parts of a book. Standing as 
each does prominent and detached—having no 
support for its weakness from the other portions of 
the volume—it has to make its impression by its 
own particular merits, and is usually put into atti- 
tude with sufficient care. Nowhere, then, do 
this author’s feebleness of manner and smirking 
intention show more conspicuously than in his 
dedications. His highest key-note is here touched ; 
and it falls after this flat and unvarying fashion on 
the expectant ear :—‘* My dear , a few words 
will be sufficient for the dedication of this book to 
one for whom I have so great a regard, and who, I 
am proud to believe, has so great a regard for 
me.’’ This is the very style of the ‘* Complete 
Letter-Writer.’”” The comfortable reciprocity, 
too, which it announces, runs through all Mr. 
James’ compositions in this kind, in forms of 
about equal ingenuity and with a fine monotony of 
tone and intention. All his dedicatees are very 
distinguished men, as he assures them—giving 
them, at the same time, to understand that a 
leading proof of their title to distinction consists in 
the manner in which they have distinguished him- 
self. On his own showing, this writer would 
seem to have the uncommon friendship of a larger 
number of gifted persons than fall as friends to 
most men’s share ; and his design appears to be 
to reward (or perhaps secure) each with a separ- 
ate dedication. It is pleasant work enough, this 
dedication-writing, as Mr. James manages it ; be- 
cause he never fails to make it render tribute, in 
the shape we have mentioned, or some other, to 
himself. In the present instance, we do not think 
he has been fortunate in his treatment of this deli- 
cate instrument—because while he assures, as 
usual, the gentleman who is the object of his de- 
dication, that he (the dedicatee) possesses uncom- 
mon powers, it is incautiously added that he has 
given little proof of it. 

To return, however, to Mr. James’ contrivances 
for getting three volumes out of small materials— 
and then three more out of the same by turning 
them. For this purpose, Mr. James has found 
great resource in description. Every man, woman, 
and child, town, village, house, tree, brook, and 
field that comes in his way is largely described— 
and most of them re-described. Then, the compo- 
nent parts of such of them as have component 
parts susceptible of description, are separately de- 
scribed—and this, of course, is ticklish work 
which leads to mistakes. Next, Mr. James will 
find out that something is beyond description, and 
therefore cannot be described ; and having thken a 
somewhat unfair advantage of the reader by win- 
ning his ear to the explanation of this impossibility 
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—he then proceeds to describe it! We ill con- 
fess that this has more than once tried the imper- 
fection of our tempers sorely ; because our imme- 
diate feeling was that we had been imposed on: 
but we have usually restored our good humor to 
the author at the second thought, which brought 
the sense of his ingenuity.—All these devices, 
however, Mr. James has found far from sufficient 
to eke out the paucity of narrative material ; and 
before we proceed to relate the author’s grand and 
paramount discovery, we must point out a few of 
the many supplementary means which the neces- 
sity of the case suggested to his invention as feed- 
ers. They form curious examples of adaptation. 
Our readers are to understand that the gain of a 
single word is of importance in our author’s sys- 
tem ; and like a man who has a sum to make up 
by a given day, with difficulty in doing so, he will 
not reject the smallest coin. Hence iteration, re- 
dundancy, and tautology, are brought to bear on 
the demand; and a page or two perhaps obtained 
by the appearance of such epithets as ‘‘ exact’’ and 
‘* precise,’’ repeating and confirming each other, 
in the same sentence. ‘To this class of helps, too, 
belong expletives—which are very abundant; and 
interjeetions—a favorite example of which insinu- 
ates itself under the guise of a fond and confiden- 
tial intercourse with the public; and, in the affee- 
tionate form of *‘ dear reader,’’ makes altogether a 
not inconsiderable amount of contributiog to these 
volumes. It is, also, one of the writer's most suc- 
cessful pleasantries. Paraphrase and circumlo- 
cution next do something for him. For example, 
if he wishes to inform the reader that it is half- 
past one o'clock, he gives it in the form of a pro- 
blem. The former is told that it was that time of 
the day which is represented by the hour finger on 
the dial pointing between the figures 1 and 2, 
while the minute finger was passing, or would 
shortly pass, over the figure 6. And the pur 

for which this paraphrase is adopted is skilfully 
concealed under the pretence that it is offered as a 
grace of language.—An affectation of minuteness 
in matters indifferent is less successful in hiding its 
purpose—though the gain for which this exposure 
is incurred is, after all, but trifling. It is a very 
frequent device, however. ‘It was about four 
o'clock in the afternoon,”’ Mr. James will say, 
speaking simply this time, but recovering his loss 
from doing so as follows—‘‘ or it might even be a 
few minutes earlier.’ Of course, the reader will 
suppose, as we did till we became accustomed 
to the sort of thing, that the words have some sig- 
nificance—do service of some kind—that a careful 
marking of the time is important to the incidents 
—that the addition, in fact, is not a mere redun- 
dancy. Absolutely and positively, as Mr. James 
would say, nothing else! The words are utterly 
without purpose, mere loungers—filling conspicu- 
ous situations, but enjoying them as sinecures ; 
though the writer would perhaps again offer them 
as style—conveying the impression of reality. If 
Mr. James can give no reality to his incidents 
from within, he will scarcely animate them by 
such tricks as this. In the preseat volame Mr. 
Timothy Quatterly had passed his meridian— 
‘being fifty-eight, if not fifty-nine :’’—and so on, 
to an amount that makes an appreciable figure in 
the account. From moral reflections the author 
gains important assistance ; and this resource is 
accordingly worked, we are bound to say, alte- 
= beyond the limits of conscientiousness. 


uriously enough, however, while these lengthen 





the book for the author they shorten it for the 
reader—because he skips them. It is not in hu- 
man strength to read them. We dare not offer 
one of the heavier passages to our own readers ; 
but will give the most cheerful we can find—made 
cheerful by the fact that it is intended as at once 
a specimen of the reflections in question and of the 
author’s liveliness. Wedo earnestly hope that the 
reader will not find the very liveliness a heavier 
thing than the heaviness which we have avoided 
for his sake: but if happily he can float upon this 
example as we just can ourselves, we ask him to 
think what effect pages upon pages of moralities— 
intruding themselves everywhere, incumbering all 
the incidents, keeping up a regular chorus—not 
Greek—and beside the most cheerful of which this 
looks lively—must have upon the spirits :— 

‘* Intense selfishness is a very excellent thing— 
in some respects—for those who possess it ; for 
although they may be very sensitive upon the one 
central spot, yet, at every other point, where all 
the rest of the world are vulnerable, they are 

arded with triple steel. I wonder when Lord 

acon wrote his essay upon the wisdom of the 
ancients, he did not show that the character of 
Achilles was a mere allegory of the blind Greek to 
represent a perfectly selfish man ; for there cannot 
be the slightest doubt that such was the case. 
Take his whole history, and it is evident ; first, he 
was dipped in Styx, that hellish stream which 
rendered him invulnerable to all the slings and 
arrows of the general enemy. There was but onc 
point in which he could be wounded, and that wa$ 
the lowest point of his whole frame, his right heel. 
What could this mean but that he could not be 
reached through the head or the heart? This 
gave him very great advantages over all his com- 
ions, and he was able to overcome, and even 
ill, a great many much better men than himself ; 
but still it did not secure him happiness, nor 
obtain for him ultimate success. hat a fine 
moral to the allegory !—and at length a Phrygian 
boy, in a night-cap, found out the weak point, and 
despatched him with a missile !’’ 

Let us, while we are on the article of liveliness, 
illustrate the author’s manner of being lively in his 
general style, by a simple and accidental example 
—but one of an endless family :—‘‘ Oh, promises, 
promises! pie-crust is adamant to you, and puff- 
paste is not more fragile.’’—With reference to the 
philosophical portions of Mr. James’ volumes to 
which we have alluded, we may observe, too, that 
there are many parts of them, as well as the open- 
ings of his deseriptions and some other parts of his 
works, which are probably kept stereotyped. 
‘*There are moments in the life of every man’’ 
alone yields no inconsiderable supply of text to 
these volumes ; most of the chapters begin with 
some little ornamental bit--and frequently the same 
—like an initial letter; and we seareely remember 
any novel of Mr. James’ before this, in which 
**two horsemen might not be seen riding up (or 
down) a hill’’—the one being always young and 
cheerful, and the other older, stouter, and more 
thoughtful—but the two obviously contrived by the 
author to fit into any landseape. 

But we are not yet at the end of Mr. James’ 
devices for filling up the prescribed amount of 
paper; and the next is a clumsy one indeed— 
clumsy in itself, and looking clumsier beside the 
neatness of some of the others. It affects the con- 
duct of his incidents, and may be called Repe- 
tition. The course of those, as in most other 
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stories, carries the writer backwards and forwards 
from place to place ; and compels him to deal with 
a set of actors in one who are necessarily ignorant 
of what is doing, at the same moment, in another. 
These separate links of the tale have, of course, to 
be afterwards connected; and this is done in the 
works of others, either by assuming the necessary 
communication—or by letting us know that it was 
made, without going into the terms. Mr. James 
will not throw away matter in any such manner. 
After having gone through a series of events with 
ourseives, supposed to be lookers-on, he repeats 
them in our hearing for those who were not. Men 
recapitulate to each other what we already know 
to have passed, instead of being supposed to do so 
—knit together their separate threads of narrative 
before our eyes—and, so far as this particular book 
is concerned, in as coarse and bungling a manner 
as we remember to have seen such workmanship 
performed. Thus, we have the same portion of 
the narrative two, and occasionally three, times 
over. Nothing but the very productive character 
of this contrivance could, we should think, have 
reconciled the author to its awkwardness; but in 
his system that becomes a most important element, 
whatever its defects, which adds a third or fourth 
to the raw material of his volumes. 

The last and greatest of Mr. James’ discoveries 
in the way of resource, however, returns to the 
original field of Description—and throws all such 
minor contrivances into shade. When Mr. Pitt 
discovered the window tax, he was considered to 
have carried taxation to its most transcendental 
point ; because, however all other forms of impo- 
sition might be crippled by man’s evasion or self- 
denial, a certain portion of light and the air which 
is its accompaniment, is essential to the mere 
existence of the human plant; and it was a tri- 
umph of the financial imagination to intercept the 
elemental provision as it came direct from heaven, 
and ‘‘exeise’’ a nourishment which is indis- 
pensable. A new world of resource was opened 
up to Chancellors of the Exchequer. Pitt was 
the Columbus of taxation, and the window tax his 
America. Expatiating in a region Jess sublime, 
Mr. James’ discovery is as boundless for his pur- 
poses ; and we see no reason why, by its means, 
he should not complete his project in favor of his 
distinguished friends by a book perman. His new 
and most ingenious application deals with objects, 
alike sensible and speculative, no Jonger by their 
positive, but by their negative qualities—describes 
them not by properties but by the absence of them. 
Now, whatever any particular object may be, 
there are so many things which it is not, that we 
see scarcely a limit to this mode of dealing with a 
subject. The hint appears to have been taken, no 
doubt, from an Irish dete of direction to a party 
inquiring out some place or abode—-whose elabo- 
ration has often been quoted as having a whimsi- 
cal relation to the negative result. The formula, 
as our readers are aware, 1s something like this : 
—* You know the house that stands somewhat 
forward in the middle of the street, with a bow 
window, three chimneys—one with a pot on—a 
brass knocker on the door, and a crack in the 
centre pane of the middle first floor window ?”’ 
“Yes! 1 know it perfectly.’”’—‘* Well, that’s 
not it!’’ Accordingly, Mr. James gives long 
accounts of what happens in some cases, for the 
purpose of informing the reader that it does nor 
happen in the one before him—doing so, be it 
observed, in pure and gratuitous speculation. 





With the accustomed economy of his entire sys- 
tem of prose-spinning, too, he applies this inven- 
tion in minute, as well as large, instances—in- 
fusing its genius throughout his style. The very 
first sentence, in the very first description in these 
volumes informs us that ‘‘a certain county in 
England cannot exactly be called a midland county, 
beczuse at one point it comes within a few miles 
of the sea.’’ It is in a spirit somewhat akin to 
that of this last contrivance, that effects are ocea- 
sionally produced which strike us with the sense 
of an imposition practised, already mentioned as 
generated by another of the author's ingenuities. 
Afier giving some pages at the very outset of his 
volumes—when our attention is particularly en- 
gaged, because we desire to know the parties and 
positions with which we are about to deal—to an 
elaborate description of a certain nobleman, he has 
no remorse in presenting us with the following 
non sequitur :—** Now, doubtless, the reader may 
imagine’ (doubtless, indeed,) ‘‘ that, because we 
have introduced this noble lord before any one else 
to his notice, and have spoken of himself and his 
dwelling somewhat at large, we intend to make 
him one of the principal characters in the story, 
and introduce him frequently upon the stage. But 
such is not at all the case. You have seen him, 
dear reader, and you will never see him again.”’ 
Dr. Kitehiner’s prescription for dressing a salad 
suggests itself at once :—very particular directions 
are given as to the preparation of the ingredients 
—followed up by the final one to throw the pre- 
pared mixture out of the window ! 

Such is the loose, rambling, incoherent, un- 
meaning style in which a popular novelist thinks 
fit to entertain (we dare say Mr. James would 
even call it instruct) the public! Anything that 
can fall from his pen is supposed to be, by virtue 
of its origin, good enough for the purpose ; and 
Art is held altegether below the necessities of a 
writer of so many books as Mr. James. We will 
not dwell, in the presence of these more serious 
charges, on mere grammatical slovenliness ; such 
schoolboy errors were sure to follow in the train 
of a literary truancy like this. Nor will we dwell 
much upon the story itself—far more reprehensible 
than all the rest. ‘‘ We have led the gentle 
reader by the hand,’’ says Mr. James, * al] about 
the little town of Mallington, and the paths in that 
neighborhood. If we had been the surveyor of 
the roads for that district, we could not have laid 
them out with greater accuracy.”’ Perhaps se; 
nay, it is too true; their tracing is laborious 
enough : but we fancy the surveyor of the district 
must have laid them out with greater clearness, or 
lost his place. The issue of Mr. James’ malti- 

lied and minute descriptions is, to create, at 
ength, a maze, in which the reader can by no 
effort see his whereabout, and wanders vainly 
about, like the babes in the wood, till he gives it 
up, like them, from very hopelessness. So, also, 
with the incidents of the tale. Situations are com- 
plicated and events return upon themselyes, in the 
attempt to get the effect out of their number which 
the author cannot communicate to their kind ; till 
we lose the sense of where we are in the story— 
and, in a fit of indifference, at last give up the 
attempt, and let the author lead us about where he 
will. We know not if he will think it a compli- 
ment to be told that he has thus obtained involun- 
tarily another mystery to add to the many which 
he has sought. Be that as it may, however, this 
confusion of situation and incident, mixed up with 
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these commonplaces of sentiment, will be full of 
attraction for circulating-library readers ; and yet 
this writer has nota chance at an entanglement 
against the literary parent of ‘‘ Susan Hopley.” 
Of the less exceptionable characters we shall say 
nothing, (which is just what they demand,) beyond 
earnestly recommending Mr. James never to be 
seduced into trying his hand at the facetious again. 
It is inconceivable how a man of sense, as Mr. 
James is, can have been betrayed into folly so like 
a schoolboy’s as the production of Lawyer Quat- 
terly. But the worst remains behind. On the 
present occasion Mr. James has descended into the 
vicious school of ‘* Jack Sheppard ;’’ and nowhere 
have its immoralities seemed grosser than in his 
page—from the coarseness, yet feebleness, of the 
drawing. Never did slang sound so vulgar as in 
these volumes, because so impressive and un- 
characteristic: never has the face of ruffianism 
looked so dirty, because never so pale. Murder, 
robbery, and seduction are the staple of the book ; 
and look only the more hideous in their masques 
because Mr. James has not succeeded in making 
— of them speak its natural language. 

ow long are the public to feed on garbage like 
thist How long are the growing thirst for what 
is knowledge, and taste for what is beautiful to 
have no better representative than such works in a 
favorite branch of our literature? How long are 
we to appear before the stranger by such literary 
ambassadors as these? How long are sach things 
to be called literature at all? While the popular 
mind is awakening to hear, never was the popular 
teaching which speaks by fiction at so low an ebb. 
The passion for literary fame has yielded to the 
mere love of literary reputation (which is not the 
same thing ;) the self-respect of genius to a cold 
calculation of gain. The taste for the high and 
pure is exchanged for a sordid ministry to what is 
corrupt in feeling and vicious in instinct. It is of 
the class, not the individual, that we are speaking 
now Is the literary conscience extinct amongst 
our novel-writers? Have they deposed Art? But 
the principle of redemption lies finally in that 
under-current of improvement which we have 
described as going on; and which, if it did not 
finally purify the literary atmosphere to which it 
is exposed, must itself perish. The two con- 
ditions cannot much longer co€xist ; and we have 
faith in the latter, because it is the healthy one. 
An idle, vulgar, unmeaning literature like ours of 
to-day must give place to something higher and 
nobler, before the better sympathies and purer 
cravings that are abroad :—and such a work as 
Mr. James’ ‘‘ Step-Mother’’ is, we think, caleu- 
lated to help on the welcome change. 





A FOREST WALK. 


BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


A toney sky, a cloudless sun, 

A wind that breathes of birds and flowers, 
O’er hill, through dale my steps have won, 
To the cool forest’s shadowy bowers : 

One of the paths all round that wind, 
Traced by the browsing herds, I choose, 
And sights and sounds of human kind 
In nature’s lone recesses lose : 
The beech displays its marbled bark, 
The spruce its green tent stretches wide, 
While scowls the hemlock, grim and dark, 
The maple’s scallopped dome beside : 





All weave on high a verdant roof, 
That keeps the very sun aloof, 
Making a twilight soft and green, 
Within the columned vaulted seene. 


Sweet forest odors have their birth 

From the clothed boughs and teeming earth ; 
Where as cones dropped, leaves piled and 

dead, 

Long tufts of grass, and stars of fern, 

With many a wild flower’s fairy urn, 
A thick elastic carpet spread ; 

Here with its mossy pall, the trunk 

Resolving into soil, is sunk ; 

There, wrenched but lately from its throne, 
By some fierce whirlwind circling past, 

Its huge roots massed with earth and stone, 
One of the woodland kings is cast. 


Above, the forest tops are bright 
With the broad blaze of sunny light: 
But now a fitful air-gust parts 

The screening branches, and a glow 
Of dazzling, startling, radiance darts 

Down the dark stems and breaks below ; 
The mingled shadows off are rolled, 
The sylvan flower is bathed in gold : 
Low sprouts and herbs, before unseen, 
Display their shades of brown and green ; 
Tints brighten o’er the velvet moss, 
Gleams twinkle o’er the laurel’s gloss ; 
The robin, brooding in her nest, 
Chirps as the quick ray strikes her breast ; 
And, as my shadow prints the ground, 
I see the rabbit upward bound, 
With pointed ears an instant look, 
Then scamper to the darkest nook, 
Where with crouched limb, and staring eye, 
He watches while I saunter by. 


A narrow vista, carpeted 
With rich green grass, invites my tread ; 
Here showers the light in golden dots, 
There sleeps the shade in ebon spots, 
So blended, that the very air 
Seems network, as I enter there. 
The poten. whose deep-rolling drum 

Afar has sounded on my ear, 
Ceasing his beatings as I come, 

Whirrs to the sheltering branches near ; 
The little milk-snake glides away, 
The brindled marmot dives from day ; 
And now, between the boughs, a space 
Of the blue laughing sky I trace : 
On each side shrinks the bowery shade ; 
Before me spreads an emerald glade ; 
The sunshine steeps its grass and moss, 
That couch my footsteps as I cross ; 
Merrily hums the tawny bee, 
The slitvering humming-bird I see ; 
Floats the bright butterfly along, 
The insect choir is loud with song ; 
A spot of life and light it seems 
A fairy haunt for fancy dreams. 


Here stretched, the pleasant turf I press, 

In luxury of idleness ; 

Sun-streaks, and glancing wings and sky, 

Spotted with cloud-shapes, charm my eye ; 
hile murmuring grass and waving trees 

Their leaf-harps sounding to the breeze, 

And water-tones that tinkle near, 

Blend their sweet music to my ear ; 

And by the changing shades alone 

The passage of the hours is known. 





THE WORLD IS NOT SO BAD AS IT IS BELIEVED TO BE. 





THE WORLD IS NOT SO BAD AS IT IS RELIEVED 
TO BE.* 


I venturep this observation to my companion 
over an excellent breakfast in the travellers’ room 
at the Crown Inn, Devizes. He was a veritable 
‘* traveller,”’ arrived late the night before ; but I 
had been such by courtesy only, while making 
this inn my head-quarters for some preceding days, 
devoted to antiquarian researches in the neighbor- 
hood. ‘* No,’’ said I, in answer to a remark 
which I thought too depreciatory of men in gene- 
ral, ** the world, in my opinion, is not so bad as it 
is believed to be.” 

‘“‘The world,” replied my new acquaintance, 
‘*7 think a very wicked world. It shows its wick- 
edness by its suspicion. It trusts nobody; and 
why? Because it knows it is not worthy to be 
trusted. And so, as I expect it will place no con- 
fidence in me, I place no confidence in it. ‘ Trust 
no man any farther than you can see him ;’ that’s 
my maxim.” 

I was provoked by this to relate a little ‘* inci- 
dent of travel,’? which, occurring to myself not 
ahove a week before, had proved, to my own satis- 
faction at any rate, that the world will sometimes 
trust those whom it does not know. I had reached 
Salisbury after dark, and all the shops were 
closed. Notwithstanding, I presumed to knock 
at a bookseller’s cpposite my inn, and beg to be 
allowed to purchase a ‘* guide’? to Old Sarum and 
Stonehenge, as it was my wish to employ an hour 
er two in recruiting my knowledge (then wholly 
derived from reading) of those interesting antiqui- 
ties, the better to enjoy a personal inspection of 
them the next morning. ‘The worthy tradesman 
was ‘* out of the guide.”” but would with pleasure 
lend me a book—a portly volume, and with plates, 
which, he assured me, contained all the informa- 
tion I required. Surprised, I stated that I was 
only at the—naming where the coach had set me 
down—for a night, and should quit in all proba- 
bility soon after daybreak. ‘* That,’’ he said, 
‘‘need make no difference; you can leave it for 
me atthe inn.’” Even my desire to make a pro- 
per compensation for the loan was not acceded to, 
on the delicate ground that, as the books did not 
*‘circulate,”’ he, the bookseller, was ignorant of 
the proper charge. As I told my story, methought 
the traveller's eyes opened wider ; and when I had 
done, he was so rude as to give the lowest possible 
whistle. But, apologizing, *‘ 1 "ll believe you,’’ he 
said; * though it’s the strangest way of turning 
stock, I ever heard of. Not very likely to make 
fifty per cent. of his money. Well, people are not 
always awake. But I say still, ‘Trust no man 
any farther than you can see him.’’’ Long before 
eur conversation had proceeded thus far, we had, I 
should think, equally arrived at the opinion, that 
two persons could hardly be more unlike each 
other, in their whole turn of mind and pursuits, 
than were my companion and myself; he entirely 
devoted to business, and I the rather given to liter- 
ature; he a keen man of the world, and I—an 
antiquary. But, nevertheless, we got on surpris- 
ingly well together; and our discourse, I am per- 
suaded, gave a zest mutually to our breakfast. 

It appeared that we were going the same road ; 
though he only as far as Reading, and I through 


* From a_ pleasant little volume, entitled Literary 
Florets, by Dr. Thomas Cromwell, consisting of short 
pieces in prose and in verse—‘ the products,” according 
to the author, “ of moments calling for no more important 
employment.” London: J. Chapman. 1846. 
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that town to London: Having settled with the 
‘* house,”’ therefore, we took up a position in front 
of the ‘‘ Crown,’ to be ready to mount the first 
coach from Bath. In those ~ % stage-coaches 
were in their glory ; and several, whose destina- 
tion was the metropolis, changed horses at Devizes 
daily. But, for a reason which I forget, coach 
after coach came up, and not a place, outside or in, 
could be obtained. My friend bore the arrival and 
departure of the fully-loaded vehicles with true 
traveller-like equanimity ; but my—yes, | confess 
it—my ill-humor grew with every disappointment : 
and when the last day-coach was gone, and we 
were left without another chance until the evening, 
1 had so little of the traveller’s heart remaining in 
me, as to turn a deaf ear to the suggestion of my 
brother in misfortune—that the best way to fill up 
the time would be by ‘‘ dinner and a bottle.” To 
tell the exact truth, | employed the intervening 
hours in a spiritless inspection of some relics of 
early Norman architecture possessed by the oldest 
church in the place, taking a solitary snack at a 
small road-side inn, in preference toa good meal 
with fair companionship at the ‘‘Crown.’’ My 
conscience smote me for this, when, on returning, 
I saw my friend already at his post, on the spot we 
had so fruitlessly occupied in the morning. I 
thought too that his greeting was not quite cordial. 
But almost immediately the evening coach drove 
up; it had room for both outside; and as we sat 
together I took an opportunity to say that vexation 
at the imagined possibility of being kept another 
night at Devizes, when it was of great conse- 
quence to me to be in London early the next day, 
had rendered me not ‘i’ the vein’’ for good fel- 
lowship. The excuse was accepted ; and our talk 
was cheerful until we had passed, as daylight was 
failing, the great barrow of Silbury, which my 
restored companion seemed interested to learn was 
not, as he had always supposed it to be, a rather 
considerable natural hill. When informed, how- 
ever, that this same barrow was a work of the 
ancient Britons, and might boast an antiquity of at 
least two thousand years, he hoped he should be 
allowed to “ tell hat again with some discount.”’ 
But now a new unpleasantness began to be felt 
hy one of us. It was early summer; and, for a 
brief week’s excursion, 1 had not thought of an 
equipment adapted to a night-ride through almost 
frosty air. My friend observed my deficiency ; 
and remarking that, as a traveller, he was very 
differently provided for, proposed to invest me with 
a most capacious box-coat, which, he said, he 
could perfectly well spare, having another top- 
coat and a cloak besides. 1 demurred to the offer, 
since I should be only the worse off for having 
accepted it when he got down at Reading. ‘ But 
my coat needn't get down at Reading,’’ was his 
reply ; ‘‘ here ‘s a card of our house in town; you 
can forward it when you arrive.”” The conversa- 
tion of the morning flashed through my mind, and 
I hardly repressed an exclamation of astonishment. 
What! the traveller, the man of business, and of 
the world, confide a coat that must have cost seven 
or eight pounds, and which, as I had seen in the 
daytime, was still in excellent condition, to a 
perfect stranger, to one whose name even he did 
not know, and as to whose whereabouts “ in 
town’’ he made no inquiry! As I donned with 
thankfulness the comfortable habiliment, having 
first deposited my card with its owner, I could not 
avoid repeating, ‘‘ Trust no man any farther than 
you can see him.’’ ‘‘ Pooh!’ said he; ‘‘ safe as 
the bank at Salisbury.”” He shook my hand 
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heartily when he alighted at his destined hos- 
telry ; and a nap I soon afterwards obtained in his 
coat was forwarded, I made no doubt, by my often 
murmured repetitions of, ‘* The world is not so bad 
as it is believed to be.” 





Wuere suavi I spenp Erernity !—A lady had 
written on a card, and placed it on the top of an 
hour-glass in her garden-house, the following sim- 
ple verse from the poems of J. Clare. It was when 
the flowers were in their highest glory. 


‘To think of summers yet to come, 
That I am not to see! 
To think a weed is yet to bloom 
From dust tat I shall be !’’ 


The next morning she found the following lines, 
in pencil, on the back of the same card. Well 
would it be if all would ponder upon the question 
—act in view of, and make preparations for an un- 
known state of existence. 


** To think when heaven and earth are fled, 
And times and seasons o’er, 
When all that can die shall be dead, 
That I must die no more! 
O! where will then my portion be? 
Where shall I spend rrernity ?” 
Banner. 





Easter at ConstantinopLe.—A correspond- 
ent of the London Daily News, quoted in the Eng- 
lish Churchman of May Ith, concludes a deserip- 
tion of the Easter services, in a church at Constan- 
tinople, with the following singular picture : 

‘The throng was great; yet there was room to 
move about. I was struck by the picturesque 
confusion which prevailed among the crowd, the 
variety of costumes, and the expressions of the 
wearers. I saw nothing in their deportment which 
reminded me that I was in a church, except the 
reverent bearing of the poorer and simpler sort, the 
rustic pilgrims who had poured from their wild vil- 
lages, to be present at the solemnities. The city- 
people talked about in groups, swaggered up and 
down, climbed up into pulpits, crowded the pulpit- 
stairs, sat, swinging their legs, sheathed in em- 
broidered greaves in the window-benches, lounged, 
and stared, and fluttered their fustanels, twirled 
their mustachios, and fired their pistols. I was 
prepared for this singular custom ; but I cannot 
describe the strange effect which these profane re- 
ports had in the midst of all those sacred and sol- 
emn symbols of devotion, leaving behind them a 
heathenish smell of gunpowder. Now, a fire-arm 
would crack off at your ear, now, at a distant cor- 
ner of the church. An order had been issued to 
prohibit this strange custom. However indecent 
the practice appears to our notions, it is extremely 
ancient, perhaps coeval with the use of gunpowder 
among the Greeks. They paid accordingly but 
little attention to the prohibition. A kavass, how- 
ever, had introduced himself into the church in 
disguise, and marked with a piece of chalk the 
jackets of all he found discharging, or armed with 
pistols. This unfortunate being was detected in 
making his chalk signs. A dreadful row instantly 
ensued. He was beaten on the head with pistols, 
and after getting half killed was kicked out of the 
church. The doors were closed, and no one was 
permitted to enter who did not answer to the salu- 
tation from within, ‘Christ is arisen.’ Neither, 
indeed, was any force used on the part of the body 
of kavashes placed outside ; but, at the end of the 
ceremony, they made prisoners of the ringleaders 
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of the tamult, when they came forth, without any 
difficulty, and led them off to prison, taking care to 
pay them off on the way for their rough treatment 
of the spy.”’ 
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{Parts of Mr. Walsh’s letters from Paris to the National Intel- 
ligencer.] 


13 April. 

Peticor, an eminent and very learned chemist, 
was delegated by the Paris Chamber of Commerce 
to examine the exhibition of manufactures opened 
at Vienna on the 15th May last. He has made an 
extensive, impartial, and able report. He repre- 
sents Austria as possessing all the material ele- 
ments of a great industrial power. Within the 
last thirty years past she has advanced greatly, the 
government having attended to ‘the development 
of production.”’ The Polytechnic Institute of 
Vienna is highly extolled. Austria is wedded to 
the protective system. On the whole, her fabrics 
are sensibly inferior to those of France, according 
to M. Peligot. 

The volume by Amedée Renée, which com- 
pletes Sismondi's History of France, continuing it 
to the convocation of the States-General, in 1789, 
has won the sanction of competent critics. Sis- 
mondi is charged with sete pronounced sentence 
under an unfair republican bias, on the monarchs 
who had done the most for the grandeur and polit- 
ical unity of France, and yet having dealt too 
severely with the revolutionary governments. In 
fact, Sismondi was a rigid moralist—a conscien- 
tious inquirer and writer. Hence, he spared nei- 
ther king nor demagogue. His history does not 
reach the revolution; his ideas of it are merely 
conjectured from his moral reflections and judg- 
ments, and his essential character. More reliance 
is to be placed on his narrative than any other, 
prior or subsequent. The twenty-nine volumes are 
too much for readers of this day; the plenitude 
of the work will prove its misfortune. 

Dumas, the first of French chemists, has just 
issued the eighth and Jast volume of his Chemistry 

lied to the Arts, and the fourth and last of his 

‘ganic Chemistry. Lisfrane’s work on La Méde- 
cine Operatoire has already been translated into 
German, English, and Spanish. 

The Courrier du Havre discusses the British and 
French intervention in Rio de Ja Plata, with facts 
and opinions like those of the able writer in your 
Democratic Review. Sir Robert Peel’s subterfuges 
are roundly exposed and censured. Due stress is 
laid on the danger and insufficiency of the plea 
that the prolongation of the struggle between Bue- 
nos Ayres and Montevideo injured French and 
British trade—as if most wars did not affect com- 
merce in general. By the same logic, if France 
and England should quarrel and fight, the whole of 
the rest of the trading nations of the world might com- 
bine to assail and cripple one or the other, or both. 
La Presse of the 4th instant has a long and inter- 
esting private communication from Rio on the 
intervention. The Brazilian minister of foreign 
affairs formally denied to the legislature that he 
had ever contemplated the least codperation in 
hostilities on Buenos Ayres, or ever anticipated 
them. The Anglo-French intervention was so 
unpopular in Brazil that a French newspaper, 
established at Rio, barely escaped, dua ¢ 
change of title, ‘‘ summary execution’”’ by a mob. 

correspondent says : ‘‘ For cotton and tobacco, 
Paraguay is, in the southern hemisphere, what 





Louisiana and Texas are in the north. Its crops 
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may even prove the most considerable. Hence, 
England’s projects of colonization in Paraguay, 
which cannot be accomplished unless the naviga- 
tion of the Parana and its tributaries be free. 
What she therefore fears most is competition, either 
political or commercial. You thus may understand 
her enmity to Rosas, and her measures of violence 
tw open the interior for her free access. It isa 
master stroke to have involved France in the strife 
—to render the odium common to them, though the 
fruits of the outrages would not be in anything 
like an equal measure.’’ Mr. Brent’s protest is 
described as an important document, which had 
produced a great effect. 


25 April. 

An official report states the number of political 
refugees in France, last year, to have been twelve 
thousand two hundred and three, of whom seven 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight were 
supported by the French government. Nearly four 
thousand Poles are included in the latter descrip- 
tion. About a thousand Poles supported them- 
selves. It may be conjectured that the chief busi- 
ness of the great majority was the prosecution of 
schemes of insurrection in the north. The thou- 
sands of Italians and Spaniards were employed in 
the same way for their respective countries. This 
is very serious work for the governments north 
and south, and naturally causes France to be re- 
garded as the revolutionary furnace. 

Didot advertises at length Mr. Prescott’s History 
of the Conquest of Mexico, translated into French 
by Amedée Pichot, in three volumes octavo, price 
eighteen franes: with an account of ancient Mex- 
ican civilization and a life of Cortes. 

Our exports to Great Britain and her depen- 
dencies, observes the Journal des Debats, are double 
what they were ten years ago. They now amount 
to one hundred millions of franes, while the con- 





sumption, in France, of British products does not 
exceed twenty millions. The British money di- | 
rectly spent in France is incaleulably more than | 
the French spent on the other side of the channel. | 
Our numberless British visiters are not perhaps | 
aware how much of the welcome which they ex-| 
perience even at court is due to the consideration | 
of that kind of shower in which Jupiter descended | 
iuto the lap of Danaé. 


2 May. 

For a fortnight past our heads have swarmed 
with princes, pachas, marquises, lords, and right | 
honorables of every notch. Viscount Palmerston | 
left us on Tuesday last, surrendering our capital to 
Ibrahim Pacha, whom he beat out of Syria. The 
Viscount made himself the eastern lion, and played 
his part skilfully. His manners and pretensions 
ingratiated him with the heads of the government 
and the dynastic circles. He entered the chamber 
of peers with the Duchess Decazes, wife of the 
grand referendary, most complacently leaning on 
hisarm. Ibrahim Pacha’s journey from the Pyr- 
enees to this capital was an uninterrupted ovation. 
Here, he enjoys a royal residence, and a royal wel- 
come, and feasting such as might seem due only 
to the Sublime Porte. The ambassador of the 
Turk would present himself at the Tuileries sim- 
ply as the vassal of his master. At the grand 
dinner with which Marshal Soult regaled him yes- 
terday he gave this toast : ‘‘ To France, protectress 
of Egypt.’ The British government will feel no 
jealousy nor apprehension. Ibrahim remembers 
how he was forbidden, on the field of Nezib, by a 
French express, from marching to Constantinople ; 











and Mehemet Ali hardly forgets the dénouement 
or catastrophe of his reliance on French protec- 
tion before and at the period of the battle. I refer 
you to the printed accounts of Ibrahim’s imperial 
honors and splendid excursions. He eclipses, with 
his suite, the Moorish magnifico, whose costume 
and retinue delighted the public gaze. Mr. Jomard, 
of the Institute, is to accompany me, next week, 
on a formal visit to Ibrahim, ** the Conqueror ;"’ so 
that I shall be able to describe graphically lis 
highness, and the sumptuous hospitality of the 
government. 

I have gone through the number of La Rerue 
des Deux Mondes delivered yesterday. ‘The first 
article, on the kingdom of Lahore and the Sikh 
war, is from a writer of authority (Count Edward 
de Warren) on India affairs. He concludes that 
the fate of the kingdom is sealed by the terms 
which the British imposed and can enforce. No- 
thing else in La Revue claims immediate notice, 
except some advices from Mexico recorded in the 
political chronicle. Paredes, according to them, 
was pledged to the support of a monarchy in Mex- 
ico, ** We have seen,’’ say the chroniclers, ‘a ~- 
memorial from Santa Anna to the three courts of 
France, Spain, and England, in which he offers to 
put himself at the head of an expeditionary army 
to plant monarchy on the Mexican soil. He places 
all his influence and resentments at the disposal 
and for the service of a foreign dynasty. He has, 
we know, made overtures to Paredes.’’ You may, 
I ween, without dread or the least danger, suffer 
the Mexicans to try a king, and any European 
dynasty to try the Mexicans. Neither might be 
envied if the experiment were feasible. 

5 May. 

On the subject of Ireland, there is abundance of 
the most instructive and impressive information in 
all the discussions on the Coercion bill, in the let- 
ters of the commissioners in Ireland, of the London 
Morning Chronicle, and the Daily News. I mar- 
gined for quotation several passages of the letters ; 
but, truly, the details of wretchedness are so har- 
rowing that there would be a sort of cruelty in the 
act. Distress and Crime, Fever and Famine, placed 
at the head, are weak introductory phrases. The 
present Coercion bill is the eighteenth. The Times 
calls it a strait waistcoat for a people raving 
from starvation. The best part of Sir Robert 
Peel's speech (27th ultimo,) on the measure is this 
apostrophe : 

‘*¢], for my part, think that one of the evils— 
excuse me, 1 know you distrust the feelings of 
Englishmen on this subject ; I can only declare for 
myself that I lived for six years in that coun- 
try, and that I left it with every feeling of good 
will for the people of Ireland—excuse me, there- 
fore, if I say, that one of the evils of the country 
is, that you rely too much _— the powers of the 
executive government. [Loud cries of hear, 
hear.}] You always say the government ought to 
interfere—the legislature ought to pass this mea- 
sure, or it ought to pass that. Believe me, you 
have it in your own power; the landlords of Ire- 
land have it in their own power to effect immense- 
ly more good than the legislature ever can. It is 
my firm belief that if you would meet together— 
absentee as well as resident proprietors—that if 
you would meet together and consider what are 
the real evils of the country, and what are the real 
obligations imposed upon you, the landlords, you 
would benefit the country more than the legislature 
could do. I speak of your rights; but when you, 
armed with the legal powers, turn out the resi- 
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dents on your estates from their houses on a win- 
ter night without considering how provision is to 
be made for them under such dreadful circum- 
stances, what can ensue but misery, ruin, and des- 
peration? while by the exercise of a little liberal- 
ity you would accomplish more than all the mea- 
sures the legislature could adopt.”’ 

A commentator has well remarked that in this 
text of Sir Robert Peel, fairly amplified, he finds 
as strong an argument, as distinct an admission, in 
favor of repeal, or the creation of a separate Irish 
legislature as has come from any mouth. The 
landlords could hold counsel efficaciously for the 
people only as part of a deliberative assembly 
equally representing the people ; and thus restrain- 
ed, enlightened, and assisted, they might perceive 
and accomplish the salvation and weal of all parties. 
Some time ago, perusing a cogent editorial article 
of the Morning Chronicle, this paragraph struck 
me: 

‘** We, the people of England, are the real crim- 
inals. We, by our detestable system of confisea- 
tions, and our yet more detestable penal laws, in- 
tentionally impoverished and degraded the people 
of Ireland. e fostered the pride and selfishness 
of the intruders, whom, after endowing with the 
land of the country, we upheld in a demoralizing 
immunity from every check which interest, fear, 
and sympathy impose on the rich of other countries. 
We planted the seeds of that system of mutual 
outrage of which the fruits amaze and shock us. 
Ours was the guilt; ours is the duty of reparation. 
Our task it must be to remove the causes of mutu- 
al outrage, by placing restraints on the oppressions 
of one party, and taking away the exciting causes 
of the other's revenge.”’ 

Such a British acknowledgment has, indeed, 
weight and desert; but is the task practicable by 
any other than domestic Irish agency ? 

14 May. 

On Saturday last, in the chamber of peers, the 
bill from the deputies, respecting modifications of 
the tariff, gave rise to an able and important dis- 
cussion which finished only yesterday. 

The Duke d'Harcourt, a neat orator, fond of 
epigrammatic turns, delivered a set discourse on 
the excellence of free trade, the beauty and value 
of Sir Robert Peel's measures, and the blindness 
or backwardness of the French ministry. He as- 
sailed the minister of commerce in particular for 
the protectionist ——- which I heretofore reported 
to you. The diplomatic tactics of the minister of 
foreign affairs rendered it difficult to ascertain his 
real opinions. Baron Charles Dupin, who best 
understands the subject, entered the lists on the 
side of moderate protection. He would rejoice if 
the Zoll-Verein could acquire great maritime con- 
sequence. It was important for France that other 
continental nations should be directly interested in 
the liberty of the seas. The Zoll-Verein hada 
right to complain of the illiberality of Holland. 
Now that the former had opened a passage and 
issue through Belgium for German products, the 
Dutch would be more reasonable concerning the 
route of the Rhine. He, the baron, would be glad 
to hear of ocean vessels built at Cologne, and 
reaching the seas below Rotterdam. The Zoll- 
Verein would, ere long, count thirty millions of 
population. Some weight in the scale of neutral 
rights. The baron enlarged on the case of India, 
whose cotton fabrics England long protected, but 
finally and utterly sacrificed to her own manufac- 
tures. He asked whether, if India had remained 





independent, her own pa might not have 
rospered ; whether she would have blindly immo- 
ated it to free-trade ; whether her cities, once so 
busy and flourishing, would be, as they are, a 
spectacle of decay and ruin? On this point I am 
struck with the language of Wilson in his history 
of British India. ‘* The British trade, both export 
and import, obtained a considerable augmentation 
under the new charter of the company, the modifi- 
cation of the monopoly ; articles entirely unknown 
in the annals of Indian imports were exported 
thither from Great Britain to an immense amount, 
to the extinction of similar products of domestic 
labor. This effect was prepared for by an iniqui- 
tous abuse of the power of Great Britain in exclud- 
ing from her own consumption the principal manu- 
factures of India. and in opening the ports of India 
to those of Britain free of charge.”” * * * 

You perceive to what the independence of Bel- 
gium amounts. If she hold it desirable and proper 
for her to establish a customs union with France, 
England and Prussia and Austria peremptorily for- 
bid the bans. If, with the Zoll-Verein, France is 
resolved, pledged, ready, ‘* not to suffer it;"’ she 
keeps a close overweening watch. The truth is, 
that the French cabinet has allowed Belgium ma- 
terial advantages in the commercial convention ; 
the am of keeping her detached relatively from 
the German sirens, and binding her by the friend- 
ship of interest to her French cousins, is not the 
only motive. Her worthy king is the son-in-law 
to his majesty Louis Philippe; the family alliance 
must appear to enable Leopold to secure special 
kindness and benefits for his little realm. In the 
sitting of the 11th instant of the peers, the Mar- 
quis of Gabriac delivered quite an original and 
a most satisfactory critique of the vulgar notions 
and clamors respecting foreign literary piracy. It 
should be translated in extenso, for the instruction 
of your petitioners and sticklers for international 
copyright. 'The marquis contended that the cheap 
re-printing abroad of French publications was a 
signal and manifold demonstrable benefit and tri- 
umph for France. His details of fact and consid- 
erations of argument are curious and conclusive. 
He exploded the whole delusion of wrong and 
detriment. 

16 May. 

At the last two sittings of the deputies the topic 
of the execution of the law modifying negro slave- 
a in the French West Indies fell under debate. 

he minister of marine announced perseverance in 
the plan of emancipating the negroes of the public 
domain within five years. 

Iam struck with the annexed language of the 
London Standard of the 14th of this month; ** The 
United States would seem to be, of all places in 
the world, the worst adapted for manufactures— 
abundant land, dear labor, no neighboring market ; 
yet the United States are making rapid progress 
in manufactures, and it is a remarkable fact—not, 
we believe, as generally known as it ought to be— 
that nearly all the recent mechanical contrivances 
introduced into our factories, for dispensing with 
human lebor, are of American invention; proof 
that, where money or credit can be had, a dense 
population is not, as has been supposed, neces- 
sary for the advancement of manufactures.’ 
American ingenuity is so superior, intrepid, and 
various that a repressive, and baffling policy, or 
any other than one of encouragement and scope, 
would seem against the favor of Providence and 
the march of destiny. 
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